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SMITH COLLEGE 
SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Educa- 
tional Programs Leading to the Degree of Master 
of Social Science. 


Plan A covers three summer sessions of academic 
study and two winter field placements in qualified 
case work agencies in various cities. This program 
is designed for students without previous training 
or experience in social work. 


Plan B covers two summer sessions of academic 
study and one winter field placement. This pro- 


ram is designed for students who have had satis- 
fe experience in an approved social agency 
or adequate graduate work. 


Plan C admits students for the first summer session 
of academic study. Students who elect a full pro- 
gram may reapply to complete the course pro- 
vided a period of not more than two years has 
intervened. 


Academic Year Opens June 25, 1947 


For further information write to 
THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


George Warren Brown 


School of Social Work 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 


* Saint Louis 


‘Applications are being received for 
admission to the School for the 


Fall Semester 


Note: Additional field work placements for 


the Summer Session are not available. 


Further information can be obtained by writ. 


in rs the Dean. 


Summer Session In Social Work 


at the 


ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


June 9 - August 8, 1947 


Same credit for courses toward the Diploma 
or degree as when offered during Fall and 
Winter Sessions. Member of the Amer- 
ican Association of Schools of Social Work. 
Affiliated with and enjoying all the benefits 
of regular Atlanta University Summer 


School. 


Forrester B. Washington, Director 
247 Henry St. S, W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education Leading to the degree of M.S. 


Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Community Work 
Family and Child Welfare 
Social Research 


Catalog will be sent on request 


51 Commonwealth Avenue Boston, Mass. 


UNIVERSITY OF LOUISVILLE 
| KENT SCHOOL OF 
SOCIAL WORK 


ee 
One-and Two-Year Graduate Programs © 
Leading to the Certificate 
and Master of Science in Social Work 


For further information apply to: 


The Dean, 
RAYMOND A. KENT SCHOOL OF SOCIAL. WORK 
University of Louisville geet 
_ Louisville 8, Ky, 
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Refugees in America 


REPORT OF THE 


Action 


COMMITTEE FOR THE STUDY OF RECENT IMMIGRATION FROM EUROPE 


by MAURICE R. DAVIE, Professor of Sociology, Yale University 

Here is a full and accurate appraisal of how recent newcomers to our land are adding to Amer- 
ican wealth—culturally and economically. A complete record of their status, occupations, 
problems of adjustment. “. .. a book without which nobody can understand the situation .. . 
needed by every socially and morally responsible American.”—Dorothy Canfield Fisher. $4.50 


for Unity 
by GOODWIN WATSON, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 
“Professor Watson ... was asked by the American Jewish Congress to survey the forces of 
discrimination and intolerance at work in America today. His report, printed in direct an? 
simple style, ._. is an objective analysis of the twin evils and the methods used to fight them. Az 


excellent handbook for social workers, educators, and clergymen.”—World Alliance New: 
Letter. : $2.02 


Foundations of Democracy 


A SERIES OF ADDRESSES 


Edited by F. ERNEST JOHNSON, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University 
To promote a greater understanding of how democracy can act as a force today, a variety of 
trained, scholarly minds here penetrate each aspect of the democratic heritage in an effort to 
bring into one perspective the diverse sources—historical, philosophical and religious—of the 
democratic idea. Among the contributors are Irwin Edman, George N. Shuster, Goodwin B. 
Watson, Mordecai M. Kaplan. Published by the Institute for Religious and Social Wane 
.00 
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DRESSES AND DISCUSSIONS 


Edited by R. M. MAcIVER, Professor of Political Philosophy and Sociology, Barnard College 
and Columbia University 

These leading American thinkers here outline their approaches to the assuring of cooperation 

and fellowship in our democratic multi-group society: Louis Finkelstein, Allan Nevins, 

Lawrence K. Frank, E. Franklin Frazier, Eli Ginzberg, Clyde R. Miller, Gerald W. Johnson, 

Edward L. Bernays, Walter .H. Hamilton, R. M. Maclver. Published by the Institute for 

Religious and Social Studies, 5 $2.00 
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EXPLORING THE COMMON INTERESTS OF FARMERS AND WAGE EARNERS 


by P. ALSTON WARING, Co-author, “Roots in the Earth,’ and CLINTON S. GOLDEN, Co- 

author, “Dynamics of Industrial Democracy” 
A vivid and constructive examination of the vital problem of cooperative political and economic 
relations between farmers and industrial workers, this timely volume explores the common pur- 
poses and interests of these two groups and develops a much-needed workable program for their 
increased cooperation and mutual benefit. “. . . a fine contribution toward understanding a most 


important problem.”—Henry Wallace. a $3.00 


Practical Public Relations 


ITS FOUNDATIONS, DIVISIONS, TOOLS AND PRACTICES ; 


by REX F. HARLOW, President, American Council on Public Relations, and MARVIN M. 
BLACK, Director of Public Relations, University of Mississippi : 


_ A new authoritative and comprehensive manual on all phases of the conduct of public 
6 


relations work. “. .. a treasure house of suggestions, references and case histories.”—Pen- 


dleton Dudley. “Experienced workers as well as beginners may follow the safe reasonable 


presentations from definitions to successful conclusions without resort to tricks or tempora 
spotlights. Recommended for general purchase.”—Library Journal, $4.00 
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More ‘Telephone 


Service for 
1 In No year since the telephone was invented 
was there such a remarkable increase in the 
more people : amount of telephone service furnished to 


the American people as in 1946. The net gain 


From the 1946 Annual Report of the 


American Telephone and Telegraph Company in the number of Bell telephones was 
3,264,000, or more than twice the gain for any 
previous year. Additional telephones were 
installed at a rate averaging more 
than 25 a minute every working day. 


y); Achievement of this kind reflects the skill, energy and 
determination of the 617,000 people working together 
on the Bell System team. What has been done 
has not been done easily. Many thousands of 
new employees have been trained in telephone work. 
It has been necessary to overcome serious difficulties 
caused by the persistent scarcity of certain 
essential raw materials needed in large quantities. 


8 Most of those who were waiting for Bell 
telephone service at the start of 1946 
had been cared for by the year’s end. In addition, 
the System was able to take care of 
more than 70 per cent of all new applications 
received. Yet the total number of new 
requests for service was so great (there 
were more than five million) that at the 
beginning of 1947 there were still about 
two million people waiting for service. 


4 We are working hard to remedy this 
situation and also to reach the point 
where all calls can be handled with pre-war 
speed or better—in short, to give 
every customer the kind of service he wants 
when and as he wants it. With 
experience at hand in abundance, and 
with new tools and techniques, the 
Bell System looks forward to steadily 
increasing achievement in service 
to the American people. 


BELL TELEPHONE 


GEORGE BRITT 


Among Ourselves 


HIS SPRING IS ONE OF GROUND-BREAKING ON 
urvey Graphic to make the most of our 
vcial and ‘economic fields in these post- 
ar years. To go back 12 months, with 
ortages in paper and printers, rising prices 
ad receding publishing receipts, we held 
sues to 32 pages for 9 months and oper- 
ed on a jury-rig. And we pinned our faith 
1 three projects at the turn of the year. 
‘There was our celebration of a Third- 
-aCentury of Survey Associates in early 
ecember; its theme, Civil Liberties and 
ommunication; its key speaker, John G. 
inant. A committee of the board raised 
ughiy $20,000 to reinforce us in entering 
16 New year. 


MULTANEOUSLY WE BROUGHT OUT A SPECIAL 
umber of Survey Graphic in the field of 
vil liberties and communications, Henry 
hristman, special editor, and made possible 
y our Louis D. Brandeis‘ Fund. 

On its heels, thanks to the Julius Rosen- 
ald and other funds, we brought out 
SEGREGATION: Color Pattern from the Past 
Our Struggle to Wipe It Out,” Thomas 
ancton as special editor. 

The response to these 1lth and 12th 
yecials in our CaLLiInc AMERICA series, 
‘ought its cumulative circulation (since 
funich) to over 600,000 copies. 


JITH ‘THIs IssUE WE CAN ANNOUNCE TWo 
ajor accessions to our Graphic staff: 

As managing editor, Georce BritT suc- 
eds to the post long held by Victor Wey- 
‘ight. A Kentuckian, graduate of Duke 
id the Chicago Kent College of Law, he 
rly rolled up newspaper experience with 
Richmond (Va.) Times-Dispatch, the 
ansas City Post, the Oklahoma City 
aily Oklahoman, and the Chicago Ameri- 
in, NEA Service, Inc. (the Scripps 
oward Syndicate) brought him to Wash- 
gton and then back to New York. For 
velve years he was an editorial and fea- 
re writer for the New York World- 
legram and later the New York Post. 
e combines. insight and clarity with a cre- 
bent for getting at sources of fresh in- 
tion in what we call “swift research.” 


A corporal in the field artillery in 
World War I, he spent more than two 
years in World War II as director of the 
OWI in Lebanon, Syria, and Turkey. 


Mr. Britt’s team mate will be Dante S. 
GILLMor, who, as associate editor, will cen- 
ter on development. To this he will bring 
the initiative and imagination manifested 
in his initial venture as editor and publish- 
er of the prewar weekly Magazine, Friday. 

A southerner, born in 1917, son of a re- 
tired admiral of the U. S. Navy, Mr. Gill- 
mor in World War II first served in OSS. 
Later, as an Army Air Forces pilot, he in- 
structed French student pilots in this coun- 
try, and then became an Air Transport 
Command pilot overseas. 


DANIEL S. GILLMOR 
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M odern Hippocrates | | 


. : : 7. 
Greek physician, Dr. Panayotis Tentis 


oe | 
» examines a sick member of the younger 
* generation. His work is financed by the ri i 


THE GREEKS 


. NAZI SOLDIER HAULED DOWN THE 
;vastika flag from the Acropolis and 
jurried off about noon on October 
2, 1944, leaving behind to the re- 
picing Greeks one of the world’s 
ireat mocking complexities—a_super- 
ative example of war’s mischief. 

_A slight measure of the size of the 
srobiem is the fact that eight differ- 
mt Greek governments have labored 
t it during the thirty months since 
iberation and not one has had the 
trength to carry through an effective 
olution. Time, in fact, has brought 
ggravation, the problem being not 
nerely. internal, now, but one of 
vorld politics. It is a question of get- 
ing Greece on her feet to start going 
m her own. And it daily becomes 
learer that without such a revival 
£ the Greek nation as a function- 
ng society, no amount of military 
sopping can be more than a short- 
ived delusion. 

_ As We Shoulder the Load 


The British have toiled shoulder to 
houlder with the Greeks all this 
ime, doggedly, but gaining little 
wed for themselves. Now the 
Jnited States is taking over alone on 
> ground that it must be done and 
0 one else is prepared to do it. We 
© in as Hercules rolling up his 
leeves, big and strong, exuding self- 
onfidence, with lots of money and 
‘ood intentions, with full benefit of 
ther people’s mistakes and quite a 
harply defined notion of what 
greece ought to have. 

‘The overhanging presence of Soviet 


5. 
S. 


GEORGE BRITT 


—By the new managing editor of 
Survey Graphic. See “Among Our- 
selves” page 275. 


Russia is a major factor in all south- 
eastern Europe. That is phrasing it 
noncontroversially, at least. Russia is 
variously a hope, a threat, a bogey, a 
stimulant, and a political battle cry. 
There’s nothing static about it. 
Among the numerous party divisions 
of Greece, all these attitudes can be 


found, each faction using Russia for . 


whatever purpose seems practical. 

President Truman spoke of Com- 
munists and of terrorists in Greece, 
but the word which he avoided, 
Russia, can hardly be excluded from 
sober consideration. Greece is to be- 
come a_ spotlighted stage where 
American meets Russian. The impli- 


‘cation was that the solution could - 


not be left to the nearby influence of 
Russia—if Greece were to survive as 
a free nation. The query arises 
now, can Greece survive as a free 
nation with American aid? 

_ The answer is important not only 
to Greece and America, but to the 
peace of the world. The hotly de- 
bated question of military aid to 
Greece probably will have been de- 
cided before this article is printed. 
The civilian program remains one of 


the most vital tasks on which Amer- 


ican good will could embark. 

A month before President Truman 
launched his program, American 
policy toward Greece was made pub- 
lic by the Secretary of State, George 
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: The task drafted by the FAO mission of the United Nations. 
The test faced by Americans—and by the Greeks themselves. 


C. Marshall. He expressed concern 
for the restoration of “economic and 
political stability” and for maintain- 
ing “independence and _ territorial 
integrity.” That gave notice of the 
international politics involved. Sec- 
retary Marshall appealed for “a com- 
petitive program in which the whole 
Greek people participate and to which 
all make their appropriate contribu- 
tions.” He hoped for “the broadest 
political cooperation of all loyal 
Greek parties and that partisan dif- 
ferences will be submerged in a 
dynamic program of amnesty coupled 
with the disarming of illegal bands, 
just and rigorous tax reforms, mod- 
ernization of the civil service, realistic 
financial controls, and the even- 
handed dispensation of justice.” 

A striking number of the Secre- 
tary’s points can be found also in 
what may be recognized in time as 
the basic blueprint for reestablishing 
Greece, and also the first of such sur- 
veys the United Nations may be 
making in various parts of the world. 
This was the report of the mission 
of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization to which 
Secretary Marshall had had access be- 
fore he spoke. 


The Counsel of the Experts 
The FAO mission spent three 


~ months in Greece last summer and 


produced a unanimous report of 188 
pages, specifying how to spend 
$100,000,000 the first year on a coordi- 
nated program of national moderni- 
zation. Franklin S. Harris, president 


of the Utah Agricultural College, 
was chairman, and the members in- 
cluded British and French, as well as 
American, experts. 

Few of earth’s problems have had 
the advantage of such a variety of 
eminent counsel. In addition to the 
FAO mission, the British have had 
expert advisers on the ground in 
abundance, available at all times, but 
with Greek governments exercising 
the right to overrule or disregard. A 
Parliamentary Delegation made a 
comprehensive study last August and 
reported in unanimous agreement. 
An American Economic Mission 
headed by Paul Porter, former OPA 
director, spent two months in Greece 
early this year and now also has 


reported. Another comprehensive 
study was made by UNRRA. 


The various presentations are 
strikingly of the same mind, espe- 
cially on the most difficult points. The 
simple fact is the Greeks themselves 


tess 


had long been talking along the same 


lines. 
“Everything that we recommended,” 
said Dr. Mordecai Ezekiel of the 


FAO mission, in conversation, “we 
found in Greece. The Greeks had 
seen their own needs, and further- 
more they have technicians who could 
execute the proposals. We simply put 
them together into a unified program. 
I talked it all over with various re- 
sponsible Ministers and never heard 
an objection.” 

Money has been poured into Greece 
since October, 1944, and it started 
promptly. Approximately $354,000,000 
was spent by UNRRA—something 
like $180,000,000 for food, with more 
coming this year to meet production 
deficiencies; $35,000,000 for clothing 
and shoes; $8,000,000 for health and 
for care of the sick; nearly $90,000,000 
for farm and industrial rehabilitation. 


American lend-lease since the 


liberation, including thousands | 
trucks, has been $80,000,000 plus. 

Greek War Relief spent $13,600,0( 
from 1944 to 1946 and is continuir) 
in 1947. 

The British, among other lary 
expenditures, made an outright gi 
of $40,000,000. 

Total funds from outside Greed) 
have exceeded half a billion dollar) 
No other war-blasted country has ri 
ceived nearly so much per apy 
assistance. | 

But the Greek crisis is unabate¢ 
The national treasury is bankrup 
The economy is at a standstill. Th 
currency has gone through inflatio 
and threatens to repeat. The peoph 
are undeinourished and many di 
spair of their future. 

There are few to say a kind wor} 
for the governments which hav) 
succeeded one after another witi 
their records of oppression and se 
ishness. Actually more Greeks havi 
died violently in political dissensiol 


Greek War Relief 


Life goes on among the ruins, Only a small beginning has been made in rebuilding devastated Greek villages and towns 


oe 


ince the liberation than were killed 
it the front fighting against Axis 
nyasion. What’s the matter with 
reece? An echo comes from Wil- 
iam Allen White’s formula for 
<ansas—“They ought to raise more 
orn and less hell.” But advice is 
ot enough, and neither is money. 
The need is for something else. 

That something else is the ‘assign- 
nent- which the. United States has 
aken upon itself, perhaps a trifle 
rashly. The opportunities are as 
tightening as they are inspiring. 
America has assumed this Herculean 
ask, and we should not overlook the 


possibility of failure. This is a job 
of worldwide and paramount im- 
portance. The doing of it could not 
have been arranged more fatefully 
not only as a challenge but as a test 
—one of the greatest tests of national 
character, vision, and administrative 
competence that the world ever sat by 
to observe. 


The FAO Program—and the Ifs 

President Truman asked Congress 
for $400,000,000, of which $100,000,000 
is to strengthen Turkey's military 
position. The rest, $300,000,000, is for 
“the establishment of stable political 


conditions and a sound economy in 
Greece”—half of it military, but 
$150,000,000 for a civilian program 
including restoration of transportation 


and electrical utilities, agricultural re- 


habilitation, irrigation, industrial re- 
pair and redevelopment, and the im- 
portation of necessary consumer 
goods. 

Throughout the discussions in Con- 
gress, the FAO report was never long 
overlooked. It had the advantage of 
timing, being just off the press. Act- 
ing Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
leaned heavily on it during his plea 
to the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
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mittee. He passed around copies, 
read aloud from it, recommended it 
and explained that its long range 
projects complemented the aid which 
this government proposed. He hoped 
the International Bank for Recon- 
struction and Development would 
grant the $100,000,000 loan recom- 
mended by the mission. 

The report first strikes the reader 
by being “iffy.” And all the “ifs” are 
big, not little ones. Its bright 
promises are conditional. The “ifs” 
leap out at the start in the letter of 
transmittal. 

“~..the magnitude of the task 
which will have to be faced by Greece 
if our recommendations are to be 
fully implemented,” the letter points 
out, and goes on: (Italics mine.) 


We hope and believe that f interna- 
tional security and political tranquility 
can be assured, both internationally and 
within Greece, and if the Greek people 
can achieve national unity in attacking 
their problems, then the adoption of 
the measures outlined in our report will 
assist them to rehabilitate their na- 
tional life and attain a standard of liv- 
ing more consistent with modern 
ideals. 


These “ifs,” with the USA taking 
over the job, will apply quite as 
much to our -administrative mission 
there as to the Greeks themselves. 
America has the blueprints. But 
actual building from them, the report 
warns, will require not only a set- 


ting of international security but 


political tranquillity and national 
unity at home in attacking the. prob- 
lems. The persons who know Greece 
best have been the quickest to place 
their fingers on those vital “ifs.” 

The most important provisions of 
the report may prove to be the au- 
thorization of the President to fix 
terms and conditions of payment, 
and the promise that funds to the 
Greek government “must be subject 
to the control of our mission there.” 
Those are the strings which give us 
a chance to meet the test. 


Greece Today 


We must for the moment forget 
the Greece of Pericles and look at 
the country as it stands today. For 
Greece in 1947 is a land of eroded 
hillsides, on which 60 percent of the 
population try to live by farming, 


whereas 40 percent would be a satu-. 


ration point. Even before the war 
“the people of Greece were chroni- 
cally underfed.” Here is a land 


where, according to a recent ob- 
servant traveler, “power rests in a 
smaller number of hands than in any 
other country among the democratic 
nations.” It is a land today where 
“farmers sell mostly at 80 to 120 
times prewar prices and buy indus- 
trial products at 180 to 300 times 
prewar prices.” Farmers in Greece 
are poor “because they have little 
land per family compared with most 
other countries, and because they 
generally produce relatively little per 
acre on the land they have.” In aver- 
age size of farms and yield per acre 
Greece ranks alongside India. 

An agriculture consisting of too 
many peasants living too poorly by 
too primitive methods suggested the 
remedy of redistribution of popula- 
tion and sources of livelihood. ‘To 
give them city jobs meant enlarged 
industries, which led to dams and 
waterpower. Water also meant irri- 
gation, coming back to modernize 
agriculture and lift the scale of living 
on the farms. And all would hang 
on a government which would do its 
part efficiently and fairly, itself de- 
pending on the education and stimu- 
lation of the people to demand higher 
standards of public service. 

The report visions “the irrigation 
of about one fifth of all the cropland 
in Greece and the development of as 
much hydroelectric power as that 
produced by the Boulder Dam proj- 
ect in the United States... . irri- 
gated regions of Greece might in 
time become as prosperous as Cali- 
fornia and Florida ...and_ ship 
Greek products as far north through 
Europe as they do through the United 
States.” Also the report held out the 
possibility of “a great expansion in 
trade ...and the attainment of 
levels of production and incomes 
double or triple those of prewar 
years. 

Sections of the report deal not 
only with wheat and tobacco, the 
major crops, but with cattle breeding 
and even with protecting replanted 
forests by keeping the goats out of 
them. Perfumes, peaches, currants, 
and wine came in for consideration. 

Transportation. remains very slow 
and difficult in Greece in spite of the 


railroad reconstruction done through. 


UNRRA. Freight cars are almost 

as short as when the Germans left. 

Consequently, the cost of moving 

things where they are needed remains 

prohibitive. Freight rates in Greece 

per ton mile range from as high to 
280 


dies 


more than twice as high as the cost ¢ 
air freight in this country. 

Dr. Ezekiel of the FAO mission 4 
adviser of the Bureau of Agriculturd: 
Economics at Washington. He re: 
turned from his survey confident c} 
the possibility of getting results quick) 
ly. He said to me: | 


There is a waterpower site at Edess¢j 
for example. An ever-flowing strear) 
takes an abrupt drop and no dam i 
required. The entire installation coulf 
be made and power generation starte}, 
by the end of 1948. And that alon 
could triple the power supply 
Saloniki. ; 

Meanwhile, the villages could bor 
row through their cooperatives to bw 
farm machinery. They could also bu 
motors to drill more artesian wells an¢ 
run pumps. They could obtain mori 
fertilizer and better seed. The Ministry 
of Agriculture has what we should cz 
county agents, but they have no trans 
portation. We recommend 400 jeep# 
for them, and getting them out on thd 
farms would improve the crop yield 
even without the modern refreshes 
courses recommended for them. 


The Unequal Tax Load 


“Just and rigorous tax reforms,’| 
said Secretary Marshall in his early, 
statement on Greece. Paul Porter 
also reported on the necessity for 
“fiscal and taxation reforms.” The 
British parliamentary delegation com 
mented pointedly on “a small class 
wealthy people” who “live practical 
tax-free.” 5 “4 

That injustice in particular has 
been recognized by the Greeks them- 
selves, even by cabinet ministers 
representing the favored class. # 

In 1945, an able and powerful 
official, himself a banker, Minister 
of Coordination Varvaressos, un 
took some steps in this direction. 
his position he was virtually ma 
of the country’s finances.- He noti 
that merchants were prospering 
an unusual degree, for a moratori 
protected their rents, while the p 
they charged had gone up higher 
higher. He proposed a special tax fo: 
storekeepers. 2 a 

Another of his moves was to mak 
an agreement with UNRRA to cor 
trol prices on certain cotton and wor 
consigned to the textile mills. It we 
highly desirable to hold cloth 
down to a price within reach c 
less well-to-do for whom the 
material had been brought in. The 
and other proposals of his were 
simply intolerable to the contro’ 


Farmers are poor—there is little land per family and little is produced per acre on the land they have 


Greek War Relief photos 


Irrigation of the land reduced to its simplest terms when no farm animal is left to turn the well wheel 


class, and a few weeks later he was 
forced out of office. 

The FAO report agrees with other 
appraisals of Greek economics. It 
says, “The tax structure is responsible, 
in part at least, for the present ex- 
ceedingly unequal distribution — of 
wealth and income.” It avers that 
many aspects of Greek national life 
“still bear the imprint of the Otto- 
man Empire,’ which for centuries 
gripped Greece within its system of 
privilege and corruption. But it puts 
the case in modern terms. 

The people, says the report, who 
“draw their incomes largely from 
business profits and speculation or 
from inherited property” get off 
rather lightly. Their tax payments 
amount to only 15 percent of the cur- 
rent national ordinary revenues. The 
balance comes from customs, excise, 
commodity, public monopoly reve- 
nues, and other indirect taxes. As a 


result, “over four fifths of the total 
tax revenues thus come from taxes 
which either reduce incomes to pro- 
‘ducers (especially farmers) or raise 
costs to consumers (mostly farmers 


and low-income city workers).” 

This is bound up inseparably with 
the general economic problem, be- 
cause “it will not pay to expand the 
output of Greek farms and factories 
unless Greek citizens can buy and 
pay for the increased supplies. A 
program of expansion in Greek pro- 
duction backed by foreign loans will 
not work unless the loans and invest- 
ments are accompanied by reforms in 
the Greek system of taxation.” 

In short, say the experts, America’s 
efforts in Greece will get nowhere 
without “rigorous tax reform,” and 
that can be brought about only by 
effectively overriding the tenacious 
few who hitherto have blocked all 
such attempts. 


More Barriers to Progress 


Difficulties in Greek economy and 
public administration, however, con- 
sist of more than tax inequalities. 
The FAO report mentions civil serv- 
ice deficiencies. Here is one example: 
in a country in crisis, government 
offices are open mornings only, thirty 
hours a week. And between pen- 


Greek War Relief 


Within her lifetime this mother has seen her country ravaged three times - 


sioners and payrollers, from 20 to 
percent of the people live off | 
government. . 
Among the Greeks, you hear stoi 
such as this one about fertilizer. [ 
monopoly manufactures acid pk 
phate and sells it over a territl 
where the soil for the most part ne| 
not phosphate but nitrates and pote} 
Meanwhile, the latter are kept out 
competition by the protective tari} 
The FAO report comments on §& 
coals-to-Newcastle anomaly of Gri) 
merchants trying to import apfi 
from California. Similarly, a Gre 
just arrived in America told of 
friend who had a large Caique } 
fishing schooner. He wished to § 
stall a motor and refrigeration aj 
make fast deliveries from the fishi} 
grounds to Athens and Saloniki. } 
applied for a one-year exempt 
from the salt and gasoline tax wh 
he got started. But there was| 
delay. Eventually he learned that 
favored company had won a cone 
sion to import preserved fish fre 
Norway and Iceland. 
Requisitions during the war thr 
another sidelight. The individ 
owner-driver saw his taxicab requi 
tioned, and the peasants’ mules a 
oxen were driven off by the arn 
Many drivers and peasants still w 
for compensation or replaceme 
But ships were not sere a! 
for months they earned profits for 
large shipowners. The FAO repe 
notes also that Greek ships in foreij 
trade, one of the main industri 
“have often largely escaped taxatior 
The foregoing are sympton 
merely a handful of them, with no < 
tempt at completeness. They indica 
how special interests have throy 
barricades across the road to ec 
nomic rehabilitation, which will ha 
to be cleared if progress is to be mac 
The FAO report conditions + 
program upon unity and cooperatic 
on the part of all the Greek peop: 
While it champions the oppress 
small farmer and wage earner, 
shows sympathetic understanding* 
what business has confronted. It 
blind neither to internal political 
stability nor to the hazards of forei 
war. It says: 


With their country invaded, 
and ravaged three times in the 
thirty years, most Greek business; 
fear to invest their savings in 
expanded enterprises but prefer to 
. (Continued on page 314) 


eIcIAL WASHINGTON Is HAVING THE 
ers. It has convinced itself that 
| have in this country many dis- 
al and dangerous persons bent 
on overthrowing our system of 
vernment by unlawful means, and 
t some of these are now officers or 
ployes in the service of the 
vernment. 
t will be generally agreed that 
» such disloyal federal employes 
yuuld be discovered and dismissed, 
d that disloyal persons should not 
taken into the service in the 
jure. To accomplish this, how- 
‘fr, is an extremely difficult task; 
ficult not merely because of the 
ummoth size of the job, but be- 
use there is no sure way of defin- 
s accurately and precisely the 
xd “disloyal” and because the 
ily dangerous fellows naturally 
ll be the slinky ones who will be 
rd to identify. 
The President’s Executive Order of 
ch 21 is a direct and conscienti- 
s effort to grapple with this prob- 
n of the loyalty of federal em- 
yes. It reflects a desire to create 
d set in motion a sort of giant 
yulating machine into which fed- 
employes and applicants for 
leral jobs may be fed, and from 
h they will emerge like so many 
shed cards sorted into groups 
ced “loyal” and “disloyal.” 
How will this loyalty program 
tk and what will it cost, not 
me in money, but in actual or 
ned invasion of the civil 
of loyal public servants? 


re. questions of grave impor- 


ROBERT E. CUSHMAN 


—By an outstanding authority on 
civil liberties, about which he has 
written widely in general magazines 
and in the law journals. 


Mr. Cushman, who formerly taught 
at the Universities of Minnesota and 
Illinois, has been Goldwin Smith Pro- 
fessor of Government at Cornell since 
1929. 


Survey Graphic readers will recall 
his notable article, “The Laws of 
the Land,” in our January special 
issue, “Segregation: Color Pattern 
from the Past—Our Struggle to Wipe 
It Out.” 


1884 forbade any inquiry into the 
“political or religious opinions or 
afhliations” of any applicant for a job 
in the federal service. 

The Hatch Act, in 1939, forbade 
the federal employment of any per- 
son who advocated the overthrow of 
the constitutional form of government 
by force or violence, or who belonged 
to an organization that did. In 1941 
Congress added to all appropriation 
bills a mandate, which is still in 
effect, that no money shall be paid 
for the salary of any one who adyo- 
cates, or belongs to an organization 
that advocates, the overthrow of the 
government of the United States by 
force and violence. 

These laws made “loyalty investi- 
gations” a part of the regular routine 
of the federal Civil Service Commis- 


sion in scrutinizing applicants for 


appointment; and the Dies Commit- 


tee, which had been set up in 1938, 
brought mounting pressure to bear 


upon the government agencies to ex- 
amine more closely the loya 


- those already in the federal service. 
The FBI was set at the job of exam-_ 


ining complaints against employe: 


alleged to be disloyal. 


ao pig el 


The President’s Loyalty Purge 


What does the March 21 Order provide? What are its aims? What dangers 
are inherent in it? Here are clarifying answers to some disturbing questions. 


opinion that widespread and continu- 
ing loyalty investigations “were a 
needless waste of money. The facts 
seemed to bear out this opinion. 


Between 1942 and 1945 the FBI in- 
vestigated 6,193 cases of allegedly dis- 
loyal employes. As a result, 101 fed- 
eral employes were discharged, 21 re- 
signed, 75 were subjected to” other 
administrative discipline (roughly 200 
in all) with 122 remaining on file for 
further investigation. is 

When Mr. Dies sent to the FBI the 
names of 1,121 employes in 1942, 
charging them with being disloyal, 
three were found deserving of dis- 
missal. ae 

From 1941 through 1946 the 
Civil Service Commission conducted 
392,889 loyalty investigations which 
resulted’ in the disqualification of 
1,307 on grounds. of disloyalty; of 
these, 694 were either Communists or 
followers of the “party line.” During 
this period, however, 9,604,935 place- 
ments had been made in the federal 
service. 


In 1945 the House Civil Service 


Committee was authorized by the 


House to study employment policies 
and practices in the federal govern- 
ment, and a subcommittee was set up 
to look into the matter of employe 
loyalty. This subcommittee recom- 
mended the creation of an interde- 
partmental commission to go more 
fully into the entire loyalty problem 
and to propose a program designed to 
protect the government against dis- 
loyal employes. On November 25, 


1946, President Truman created by 


executive order the President’s Tem- 


of porary Commission on Employe = 
Loyalty composed of six officers = 


drawn from the departments 


“tice, State, War, Nav} 


5 


The President’s Loyalty Order was 
timed to fit into the context provided 
by other developments: First, wide- 
spread public discussion of a number 
of very drastic proposals of the House 
Committee on Un-American Activi- 
ties directed against the Communist 
Party and “fellow travelers”; second, 
the refusal of the U. S. Supreme 
Court four days before (March 17) to 
review a lower federal court decision 
declining to set aside or even to ex- 
amine the dismissal of Morton Fried- 
man from the War Manpower 
Commission. 

Mr. Friedman’s dismissal was based 
on a finding of the Civil Service 
Commission that there was “reason- 
able doubt as to his loyalty to the 
Government of the United States.” 
He had been a member of American 
Peace Mobilization but he was not 
charged with being a Communist. 


- While he had opposed American en- 


trance into the war before Germany 
invaded Russia, he changed his mind 
after that event and urged that this 
country should vigorously prosecute 
the war. The lower court held that 
the commission had power to remove 
Mr. Friedman on the basis of reason- 
able doubt as to his loyalty, and that 
its decision to do so was not subject 
to judicial review. 


The Order as a Safeguard 


It is neither accurate nor fair to de- 
scribe the President’s Loyalty Order 
as an intentional assault upon the 
civil liberties of federal employes, 
present and future. There is good 
reason to believe that the President 
and his advisers regard it as an insur- 
ance policy for the protection of fed- 
eral employes against the witch-hunt- 
ing in which Martin Dies used to 
revel, and upon which some members 
of Congress still look with approval. 

The President’s Order may forestall 
congressional action far more drastic 
and objectionable. 

One cannot read the text of the 
Order without feeling that the men 
who, planned and drafted it believe 
that federal employes “are also God’s 
creatures,” and honestly tried to pro- 
tect them against arbitrary and un- 
just treatment. While, as will later 
appear, eS of employes are not 
as fully safeguarded as they should 
be, it is worth noting that this is the 
first time in the history of the federal 


service that an open, orderly, and rea- 
sonably fair procedure, with suitable 
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appeals, has been made mandatory 
throughout the entire service betore 
an employe may be dismissed on 
erounds of disloyalty. 

~ It is true that in some respects the 
procedure proposed by the President’s 
Interdepartmental Committee on Em- 
ploye Investigations, in September 
1943, for the handling of disloyalty 
cases was better than that here estab- 
lished. However, it must be borne 
in mind that the proposal was merely 
advisory and no department or agency 
in the government was required to 
follow it. 

Nor can one quarrel with the basic 
standard which must be met before a 
person is barred or removed from the 
federal service on grounds relating to 
loyalty. This standard is that “on all 
the evidence, reasonable grounds exist 
for the belief that the person involved 
is disloyal to the Government of the 
United States.” This is the test which 
must be applied in all cases. 


Human Factors 


It is unfortunate that the Presi- 
dent’s Order prints in a separate and 
co-equal paragraph the six categories 
(see page 285) of “activities and asso- 
ciations” of an applicant or employe 
which may be considered in deter- 
mining his loyalty. This separation 
tends to create the impression that 
these “activities and associations” are 
intended to be independent and self- 
contained standards of loyalty in 
themselves. This is not correct. 

In the report of the President’s 
Temporary Commission on Employe 
Loyalty the list of activities and asso- 
ciations forms a set of sub-points 
clearly subordinated to, but inter- 
woven with, the basic standard that 
there must be reasonable grounds for 
believing the employe to be disloyal 
to the government. In other words, 
sympathetic association with a group 
designated by the Attorney General 
as “subversive” is not, by itself, a 
ground for removing an employe as 
disloyal. 

However, such “sympathetic associ- 
ation” is, or may be, part of the evi- 
dence which may or may not lead 
to the conclusion that “reasonable 
grounds exist for the belief” thatthe 
person involved is disloyal to the gov- 
ernment. This is not mere hairsplit- 
ting. The difference is one which 
will be readily apparent to any fair- 
minded person accustomed to exam- 
ining and weighing evidence, and 


executive officers and the Civil Se 
ice Commission declare that the be 
standard will be rigidly adhered th 

This suggests the very import) 
point that if the administration of 1) 
President’s Order is confided to co 
petent, just, and conscientious pub} 
officers, they can prevent the invasi)) 
of the civil rights of federal employ: 
and can help to ward off or minimij 
dangers which are inherent in t 
program. . 

The reverse is equally true. In t} 
hands of narrow, bigoted, or stupl 
administrators this Order would be) 
dangerous instrument, capable = 
doing incalculable injury to indivi! 
uals and to the public service. | 

There is evidence of a present d 
termination throughout the executi} 
branch of the government to mainta 
a high standard of fairness and effi 
ency in the administration of tl 
loyalty screening. At the time 
writing, every effort is being mad 
with the aid and encouragement 
the President, to recruit for the Ci 
Service Commission’s Loyalty Revie’ 
Board genuinely distinguished pe 
sons whose fairness and good jud 
ment cannot be questioned. 

But while it is reassuring to be tol 
that the President and his advises 
meant well in setting up the net 
loyalty program, and that their air 
is to see it wisely, temperately,) an. 
justly administered, we must face th 
fact that there is no guarantee whail 
ever that it will be so administered, 
that its administration may not ser 
ously deteriorate as time goes on. W 
must face the further fact that, evei 
with the best possible administratior 
the program has some ugly feature: 
These should be clearly understoox 
and appraised, since a sound publi 
opinion can help minimize vicious by 
products of the scheme. 


; Threat to the Public Service 


In the first place, there is grav 
danger that the new program, eve: 
under the most favorable circum 
stances, will have a shattering effec 
upon the morale of the federal sers 
ice. It will create an atmosphere ¢ 
constant surveillance and_ suspicior 
Every vigorous, liberal-minded em 
ploye, especially among those wh 
associated themselves with the soci 
philosophy of the New Deal, w 
have real cause to worry whether 
Picion is going to fall upon him. 

(Continued on page 286) 


Highlights of Executive Order No. 9835 
March 21, 1947 


Part I, This deals with the investigation of applicants 
| for federal civilian employment and makes mandatory a loy- 
| alty investigation of every such applicant. The Civil Service 
| Commission is to conduct these investigations where the po- 
| sitions involved are competitive; and where they are not, the 
| employing agency will do the investigation but may use the 
| machinery of the commission if it has none of its own. 


Part IV. This section sets up rules with respect to the 
disclosure of investigative material and information about 
persons whose loyalty has been scrutinized. 


Department or agency heads may request this information 
from any investigative agency, but such agency may refuse 
to disclose the names of confidential informants when neces- 
sary for the protection of such informants or the investiga- 
tion of other cases. “Investigative agencies shall not use 
this discretion to decline to reveal sources of information 
where such action is not essential,” and when they do de- 
cline, they must give the requesting agency enough informa- 
tion about such anonymous informants to permit “an ade- 
quate evaluation of the information furnished.” 


The loyalty of an applicant may be investigated after he 
'has begun work for the government, but the investigation 
| must be completed within eighteen months. In making 
| these investigations all existing files are to be consulted, in- 
| cluding those of the FBI, the Civil Service Commission, 
_ Army and Navy Intelligence, and the House Committee on 
| Un-American Activities. School and college background. 
- and former employment are to be looked into. If deroga- 
| tory information comes to light a full field investigation is 


Part V. This section establishes standards for determin- 
ing whether an applicant shall be barred from the federal 


- required. 


Part II. This deals with the loyalty of employes already - 


in the government service and places responsibility with re- 
spect to it squarely on the heads of the executive departments 
and agencies. Agencies without investigative machinery are 
directed to use that of the Civil Service Commission, Each 
department and agency must appoint one or more three-man 
loyalty boards to hear loyalty cases and to make recommen- 


service, or an employe dismissed, on grounds relating to 
loyalty. The basic standard is declared to be that “on 
all the evidence, reasonable grounds exist for belief that 
the person involved is disloyal to the Government of the 
United States.” There follows an enumeration of the ac- 
tivities and associations of an applicant or employe which 
may be considered in determining the question of his loyalty. 
These are extremely important and are stated in these 
words: 


dations with respect to the removal or retention of any em- 
ploye charged with disloyalty. These loyalty boards are 
to operate under the following minimum requirements. as to 
— designed to protect the rights of an accused em- 
ploye: 


The employe must be given a hearing on demand 
before the loyalty board. 


He may be “accompanied by counsel or representa- 
tive of his own choosing. and present evidence on his 
own behalf, through witnesses or by affidavit.” 

He must be given timely written notice of the hear- 
ing, and must be told the nature of the charges against 
him in sufficient detail to permit him to prepare his 
defense. These charges shall be as detailed as security 
considerations permit. 

He must be informed of his right to all these pro- 
cedural protections, 


1. Sabotage, espionage, or attempts or preparations there- 
fore, or knowingly associating with spies or saboteurs; 


2. Treason or sedition or advocacy thereof; 


3. Advocacy of revolution or force or violence to alter 
the constitutional form of government of the United States, 


4. Intentional, unauthorized disclosure to any person, un- 
der circumstances which may indicate disloyalty to the 
United States, or documents or information of a confidential 
or non-public character obtained by the person making the 
disclosure as a result of his employment by the Government 
of the United States; 


5. Performing, or attempting to perform, his duties, or 
otherwise acting, so as to serve the interests of another gov- 
ernment in preference to the interests of the United States; 


6. Membership in, affiliation with, or sympathetic associa- 
tion with, any foreign or domestic organization, assocation. 
movement, group, or combination of persons, designated by 
the Attorney General as totalitarian, fascist, communist, or 
subversive, or as having adopted a policy of advocating or 
approving the commission of acts of force or violence to 
deny other persons their rights under the Constitution of the 
United States, or as seeking to alter the form of government 
of the United States by unconstitutional means, 


_ If the loyalty board recommends his removal, the em- 
ploye has a right to appeal to the head of the department 
or agency under procedural rules prescribed by that officer. 
From there he may appeal to the Loyalty Review Board in 
the Civil Service Commission, whose decision, however, is 
‘merely advisory. An accused employe may be suspended 
pending final action on his case. The loyalty boards in the 
departments must give the Loyalty Review Board such re- 
‘ports and information as may be requested. Part VI. This contains miscellaneous items. Each de- 
: partment and agency which has not done so shall give the 
FBI the names of all of its employes. The FBI shall check 
these names against its files and report back the results to 
the agency. After this, the department or agency is to make 
(or cause the Civil Service Commission to make) such in- 
vestigation of those employes as is deemed advisable. 


The Security Advisory Board of the State-War-Navy Co- 
ordinating Committee shall draft rules covering confidential ; 


Part III. This places-important responsibilities on the 
Civil Service Commission. It must set up a Loyalty Review 
Board of not less than three impartial persons. As just 
stated, this board has power to review the cases of employes 
whose dismissal has been recommended by the loyalty board 
of any department or agency, but its findings in these cases 
re advisory only. It has broad powers to advise depart- 
ents, disseminate information regarding loyalty programs, 


coordinate loyalty policies and procedures, and formulate documents. : 
and submit recommendations. It is to make its own rules The President’s Order is not applicable to persons sub- ' 
‘hot inconsistent with the provisions of the Order. ject to summary removal under the statutes of 1942 and : bes 
_ The Loyalty Review Board is to be given the names of all ee oNae ae Pond. Seat) aes cole Neraed . 
the organizations which the Attorney General designates as Thesaltey enaite ed (itl vespelimiouthe Coast) Ganed) Lo Pa 
alitarian, nae be blich can sodarcttey te! cata £3 are directed to enforce the highest standards of loyalty with- = es d 
Wein, are ; ¢ j in the armed services, pursuant to the applicable statutes. jes 
isting all persons whose loyalty has been investi- oo 


ed by any department or agency since September 1, 1939. The Order is made effective immediately. 
t.. : , : 
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Photos from European 


Jim Crow at the Canal 


“Gold” and “silver’? mark the sharply drawn line between white and Negro in the 
Canal Zone, where a U. S. Army officer as governor enforces 1904 vintage racialism. 


WE HAVE LEARNED TO THINK OF THE 
Panama Canal as our chief military 
outpost but few Americans know that 
it is also our chief racial outpost. It 
is the battlefield where American 
racial policy scores a continuing 
Pyrrhic victory over Caribbean Negro 
pride. 

The legend goes that “we” dug the 
Panama Canal. Actually, the great 
ditch was dug chiefly by Caribbean 
Negroes who left their island homes 
to the east to risk the perils of heat 
and malaria on the unknown isthmus. 
Altogether there are probably 50,000 
men, women, and children of Negro 
Caribbean stock in the Panama Canal 
area today who either came them- 
selves to work on the Canal or whose 
fathers came before them. At one 
time, the aréa contained the largest 
colony of Jamaicans anywhere in the 
world outside the home island. 

These black Caribbean workers 
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PAUL BLANSHARD 


—A State Department official during 
the war years, Paul Blanshard was 
assigned to the Caribbean and served 
as consultant to the United States 
Section of the Caribbean Commission. 
He left federal service in 1946 to 
work on a new book, “Democracy 
and Empire in the Caribbean,” soon 
to be published by Macmillan. 

“Jim Crow At the Canal” is taken 
in part from his book and is published 
this month by Survey Graphic as a 
noteworthy postscript to our January 
number on the pattern of racial 
segregation within the borders of the 
United States. 


came to the canal in three waves of 
migratory labor—first for the French 
in the 1880’s; then for the first Amer- 
ican excavations in 1904 and after; 
and since 1940 for the great new 
project of the third locks. Many of 
them have stayed in the Panama area 


so long that their children know no 
other country, but today they are not. 
secure in citizenship rights and they 
are living under a scheme of racial 
discrimination which could not exist 
in the British or French islands of 
the Caribbean. 

When the land for the Panama 
Canal was first bought from the. Re- 
public of Panama in 1904, after Theo- 
dore Rooseevlt had accorded swift 
recognition to the revolutionary Pana- 
manian Government, Congress gave 
little thought to any democratic insti- 
tutions for the people who mighe live 
and work at the canal. A Canal Zone 
was created as a kind of military 
reservation and to this day it is ad- 
ministered by a governor who is an 
army officer appointed by the Presi- 
dent, acting under the derived author- 
ity of the Secretary of War. 

The Zone has never been a terri- 


tory like Puerto Rico or Alaska, and 


_SURVEY GRAPHIC 
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the people who live in it have never 
had the right to vote on any aspect 
of their lives. The land of the Zone, 
in fact, still belongs nominally to the 
Republic of Panama and is leased to 
the United States in perpetuity for 
$250,000 a year, on condition that it 
be used for a canal. The Canal Zone 
itself is a relatively small segment of 
land only about ten miles wide, and 
it has a resident civilian population in 


normal times of only about sixty 
thousand. Within its confines homes, 
hotels, stores, railroads, and amuse- 


ment places are all owned by the 
federal government. 


Gold and Silver Men 
The “Big Ditch” was built when 


movements against racial discrimina- 
tion had gained little headway in the 
United States and when American 
Negro organizations were too weak 
to influence congressional policy. Be- 
cause the Panama Canal was south 
of the Mason and Dixon line, it was 
assumed that the racial practices of 
the southern states would prevail. 
The American military authorities 
hired black Caribbean labor to build 
the canal, paid the Negro workers 
good wages Ee cadins to Caribbean 
standards, and then developed an en- 
tirely distinct system of treatment for 
white American employes. White 
workers from the United States were 
given all the supervisory positions, all 
the good houses, and were paid in 
gold, while the black workers were 
paid much lower wages in silver and 
were compelled to live in barracks or 
in accommodations which they found 
for themselves in the Republic of 
Panama. All the Zone employes were 
thus divided into gold and silver 
classifications on different payrolls. 
In the beginning the classification 
of gold and silver had some relation- 
ship to skill and citizenship. It was 
natural that the American govern- 
ment should pay its citizens from the 
mainland wages which approximated 
‘or surpassed the continental levels, 
and it was also natural that the 
workers of the region should be paid 
in the region’s prevailing currency. 
But as the years went on and all 
workers were paid in American 
money without currency distinctions, 
the gold and silver classifications lost 
_ their original meaning and were con- 
tinued as social and racial distinctions. 
‘Virtually all the public institutions of 
“the Canal Zone, operating under 
government control, became Jim 
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Crow institutions using silver and 
gold labels to distinguish between 
colored and white workers. 

Contractors bringing workers from 
the United States were quietly 
warned not to bring Negro American 
citizens, since these men would tech- 
nically have the righits of gold white 
men. One Negro American was re- 
tained in a fairly high post and nine 
others in minor ‘gold posts, making a 
total of one seventh of one percent 
Negro workers in the gold (skilled) 
category. But even a gold Negro 
could not get a room in a hotel, cross 
the racial line in eating places, or 
send his child to a white school. 

A group of about sixty Panaman- 
ians were also included in the gold 
bloc. Few of these were dark enough 
in complexion to be classified as 
colored by American standards, and 
many of them—especially those mar- 
ried to lighter mates—are not bound 
by color lines today. Children of 
such unions attend the gold schools, 
but they are so few in number that 
they are not noticeable in the class- 
rooms or on the playgrounds. 

These Negro and Panamanian ex- 
ceptions have been used as proof that 
the gold-silver classification is not 
essentially racial. In fact, however, 
the pattern of life in the Canal Zone 
has become a pattern of complete 
racial segregation and discrimination. 

The system of discrimination con- 


tinues after World War II without 
fundamental change. The following 
racial distinctions are still in existence 
in the Canal Zone: 


1. The United States postoffice in the 
Zone, operated not by the Postoffice De- 
partment but by an agency under the 
Secretary of War, retains gold and sil- 
ver windows, and a colored customer 
cannot buy postage stamps at the same 
window with a white customer. 


2. All schools are divided into colored 
and white schools—in this case even 
the labels are frank—and the white 
schools are distinctly superior in accom- 
modations, teacher-training and teacher- 
pay. White children have a senior high 
school and junior college; the colored 
children stop at the ninth grade. 


3. Government-owned hotels refuse to 
accept Negro guests. 


4. There is racial segregation in 
housing, and virtually all of the gold 
employes are given quarters in the best 
districts of the Zone while two-thirds 
of the silver employes must live outside 
the Zone in crowded districts in the 
Republic of Panama where rents are 
exorbitant compared with those in 
the Zone. The argument.that the gold 
employes are permanent and the silver 
employes temporary will not hold water 
because the canal has had more silver 
than gold employes continuously for 
many years. 


5. All government commissaries, the 
only stores in the Zone, are divided 


Public facilities in the Canal Zone are 


“gold” and “silver”—and so used 
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into silver and gold, and clerks in the 
gold commissaries are told that they are 
“not supposed” to wait on colored 
customers. 


6. The public baseball parks are di- 
vided into silver and gold seating 
accommodations, with the main grand- 
stand for gold customers and a lesser 
stand at lower prices for silver cus- 
tomers, who are exclusively colored. 


7. The organized workers of the 
American Federation of Labor, associ- 
ated with the Panama Metal Trades 
Council which has control of the skilled 
trades in the Zone, exclude colored 
workers from their “lily-white’ unions 
and maintain a constant agitation to 
employ more American white men in 
place of Negroes. The CIO, however, 
is challenging this policy, and has re- 
cently organized a Public Workers 
Union which claimed 17,000 members in 
January, and which staged a monster 
parade of West Indians and Panaman- 
ians demanding better working condi- 
tions and the end of discrimination. 


8. Drinking fountains are labeled sil- 
ver and gold, and used accordingly. 


Perhaps the most fundamental dis- 
crimination of all is the one which 
cannot be proved statistically, namely, 
the fact that many colored silver em- 
ployes working side by side with 
white gold employes perform approxi- 
mately the same services and receive 
half the pay, or less. This is known 
to be true, but it cannot be proved by 
documents because the job descrip- 
tions of gold employes can so easily 


be “written up” to give the appear- 


ance of supervisory responsibility. 


The Practices and the Protests 


How the 50,000 Negro West In- 
dians in the canal area feel about this 
racial discrimination can easily be 
imagined. The editor of the leading 
West Indian newspaper of the com- 
munity the Panama Tribune, said in 
an editorial: ' 


The situation is like a river that has 
been frozen over. Those who listen 
keenly may hear a murmuring—the 
deep sighs of longing, the anguished 
groans of discontent and resentment. 
Pressure on the top may prevent this 


wi _ rumbling from breaking or even be- 


coming audible but the silence and 
_apparent calm oes not necessarily in- 
all is. 


satisfactory nor secure. 


More poignantly bitter was the pro- 
Ay test, of Sydney Roberts who satirized 


_ American policy in a poem in La 


beet oh Ure 


Opinion which was gleefully reprinted 
by Jamaica’s Spotlight and given wide 
circulation in the colonial Caribbean: 


“Gold” divide the 


“Silver” and 
human race. 
Here where a fountain’s polluted 


by a stare, 

A “silver” man must keep his sil- 
ver place; 

He waits in silver lines, eats silver 


fare. : 
Each licks a postage stamp within 


the pale, 
Each has his ghetto, according to 


his hue. 

Only at midnight when all colors 
fail, 

What law has done Freud’s chil- 
dren will undo. 

And in “gold” churches what do 
preachers tell 

The congregations in the pews of 
gold; 

Of gentler burnings in the golden 
hell? 

Of dimmer heavens for the silver 
fold? 

But heaven is here: gold homes, 
gold jobs, gold schools— 

And in the heaven of gold latrines, 
gold stools. 


In the face of these protests the 
policy of the governor of Panama 
has been to sit tight and to destroy- 
ruthlessly any militant labor organi- 
zations of Negroes. Each year the 
military authorities issue an annual 
report which treats the problem of 
color discrimination with bland _so- 
phistry. The words of explanation 
have been formalized and are re- 
peated over and over again in every 
official volume. 

“Although all employes are now 
paid in United States currency,” the 
report says, “the original terms used 
to designate the two classes of em- 
ployes are retained for convenience. 
... The division of labor between 
the two classes of employes is a mat- 
ter of long custom in tropical coun- 
tries, and Panama Canal practice con- 
forms to this general custom.” 

Actually, the racial practices of the 
War Department in the Panama 
Canal area do not conform to the gen- 
eral customs or to the practices of 
other United States departments 
operating in the Caribbean territories. 
Neither the Department of the Inte- 
rior nor the army would venture to 
practice such discrimination in goy- 
ernment establishments in Puerto 
Rico or the Virgin Islands. The Vir- 
gin Islands, in fact, have just acquired 
a new Negro. governor, and the 


+ et eas |: 


Caribbean Commisison has lately 
added several Negro commissioners. 
At American bases on British 
Caribbean islands, native colored em- | 
ployes perform many of the same 
types of services which are performed 
in the Canal Zone only by white : 
Americans—and they work side by — 
side with white employes. When a | 
military subordinate at the American 
base in Jamaica advertised during the 
war for “white employes” for the 
base, he was promptly squelched by 
indignant local protests, and an em- 
barrassed commanding officer pub- 
licly apologized for his subordinate’s 
mistake. 
The social segregation existing in 
the Canal Zone’s baseball parks, 
theaters, hotels, and stores could not 
exist in Jamaica or Trinidad, or in 
any of the French islands. The only 
places in the Caribbean where it 
could exist today are Dutch Aruba, 
dominated by the Standard Oil Com- 
pany, and the Bahamas, where south- ~ 
ern planter traditions are still strong. 


Alibis and Agitations 


One reason why racial discrimina- 
tion in the Panama Canal Zone has 
been allowed to continue is that the 
military authorities have a convenient 
alibi. An anti-Negro movement has 
gained some strength in recent years. 
in the little Republic of Panama, and ~ 
advocates of the racial status quo ih 
the Zone argue that the extension of 
any more favors to Negro workers 
by American authorities would dis- 
turb “delicate relations” between the — 
U. S. and the Republic of Panama. ~ 

It is true that there is a substantial — 
anti-Negro movement in the Republic 
of Panama. It began in economic — 
jealousy, because the canal authori- | 
ties found English-speaking Carib-— 
bean Negroes more acceptable as 
workers than the Spanish-speaking — 
Panamanians. The local political and — 
economic movement against black — 
immigrants developed a Nazi-like 
racial philosophy in spite of the fact _ 
that perhaps 80 percent of the people 
of Panama have at least traces of ~ 
African blood. a 

Panama must not become a Negro | 
republic, the argument ran. “The — 
West Indians who infest our terminal — 
cities,” said an editorial in a Panama 
weekly, “lower our standard of living 
and with their strange customs give 

. to Panama, Colon, and Boca the ap- 
pearance of African outposts. They 
(Continued on page 314) 


A discussion group at Elfin Lake—girls and boys from many lands and backgrounds, and a leader from Madras, India 


The Widening Campfire Circle 


In the happy camaraderie of a summer camp, teen-agers of varied 
races and beliefs learn the meaning of world citizenship today. 


OR YEARS I HAVE BEEN OBSERVING, OFF 
nd on, from a distance, an ideal 
ined into reality by hard work. It 
an experiment in interracial and 
ternational human relations, its aim 
» stretch the horizons of the young 
cople who take part in it. 
I see that realized ideal now from 
ear at hand, since the project has 
sen moved to our Green Mountains; 
id especially now that I have a dear 
id close personal reason for interest 
| it—my beloved only son, an army 
actor who was killed in the Philip- 
Mes in an attempt to rescue im- 
‘isoned men, is one of those to 
hose memory the effort is now 
dicated. 
It is called The Shawnee Leader- 
ip Institute on World Problems. 
ne of the modern summer-camp 


hools or institutes, its purpose is to- 


Ip prepare young people of high 
hool age for citizenship in the 
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DOROTHY CANFIELD FISHER 


—By a writer and educator whose 
books and articles are read in many 
lands and many languages. 

Mrs. Fisher, who has an earned 
doctorate, also holds honorary de- 
grees from eight colleges and uni- 
versities. Her long list of novels deal 
with many aspects of American, 
French, and Spanish life. 

This article tells the story of a pro- 
ject that is close to her heart, as a 


citizen, an educator, and a mother. 


world community. Its method is to 
provide an experience in living. 


How It Started 


It began twelve years ago in Penn- 
sylvania, at Shawnee Lake Camp, in 
memory of Ralph French of the 
Army Medical Corps, killed in France 
in the first World War.  French’s 
closest friend had been Carl Voss, a 
graduate of Union College, who in 


1935 was a New Jersey high school 
teacher. 

Most high school teachers think 
their job a full time one, and would 
not dream that they could add a 
summer undertaking involving a vast 
amount of hard administrative and 
organizing work. This high school 
teacher did, and kept right on teach- 
ing for a living until 1944. In that 
year he returned to the ministry as 
pastor of the Rutland and Woodstock, 
Vermont, Universalist Churches. Two 
years later he was named executive 
secretary of the Vermont and Quebec 
Universalist Unitarian Convention. 

All his professional work has kept 
him in close touch with young people 
of high school and early college age. 
This is the exasperating, spiritual- 
tadpole age when boys and girls are 
neither manageable children nor re- 
sponsible adults; the age which has 
led many a distracted grown-up to 
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exclaim that the only way to treat 
them is to shut them up in a barrel 
(so to speak) and feed them through 
the bunghole till they are twenty-one. 

Carl Voss, a big, slow-spoken, 
quiet boulder of a man, loves them 
at that age. And they love him, 
action and reaction being equal in 
the world of the spirit, as in the field 
of physics. Because he loves them, he 
sees their potential value. 

Some fourteen years ago it occurred 
to him that it would be a good thing 
for young Americans in their middle 
and late teens to spend part of their 
summer vacation under conditions 
which would draw their attention (I 
quote his own words) “to the prob- 
lems of today’s and tomorrow’s world 
in order that they may be better pre- 
pared to meet their responsibilities as 
citizens of the world.” 

There are summer training camps, 
he reflected, for youngsters who want 
to play in the high school band, or on 
the high school football team; there 
are summer coaching schools for in- 
tensive study of mathematics, of for- 
eign languages, of dancing, and 
dramatics. Why not a summer train- 
ing camp in democratic living? Why 
not organize an opportunity for 
young Americans not only to read 
about people of other races, creeds, 
and nations, in their textbooks, but 
actually to live with them for a 
while? As raw material for the for- 
mation of broadly democratic person- 
alities, nothing can take the place of 
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The Green Mountain setting of the Institute encourages “the long range view” 


ae S 


sharing everyday experiences with 
people of your own age (hence with 
the same general tempo and tastes) 
coming from different backgrounds. 

If you and I had had that idea, we 
probably would have seen its value, 
its beauty. A summer training camp 
in living peaceably and enjoyably with 
people of other races and religions— 
why yes, it would be wonderful. Any 
good American would have had 
happy daydreams about the value of 
such a chance at living, studying, 
thinking, playing with people from 
other civilizations. Such daydreams 
have been turned into reality by the 
long, hard work of Carl Voss and the 
various associates and sponsoring or- 
ganizations which have stood back of 
this institute for world citizenship. 

Here are some of the daydreams we 
would have had. They have been 
lived out, by hundreds of real boys 
and girls in these summer Leader- 
ship Institutes: 


—Going in swimming, taking 
turns on the diving-board, yelling and 
splashing and racing with a Hindu 
boy, and some South American girls 
and boys, and a Negro from a New 
York City high school, and maybe a 
pair of Czech twin sisters and a 
sprinkling of Vermont young people, 
together with four or five classmates 
from your own high school in Penn- 
sylvania or Scarsdale or Chicago. 


—Playing baseball on the same 
team with Chinese and Jews and Ar- 


gentinians and Brazilians mixed 
with young Catholic and Protestig: 
Yankees. 


—Sitting cross-legged on the gil 
under the maple trees, listening tip 
Mennonite girl of your age tell) 
about her young uncle doing re, 
work with the stricken Gri 
farmers; or to a lively young proif 
sor from China, in shorts, describii 
how he was brought up in his ho} 
town near’ Canton; or to a Fret) 
girl, bright-eyed, sharp-minded, in) 
ligent, telling you honestly how iy 
United States looks to her. 


—Joining a smaller group. to listd 
and to dispute with your group 
and the other students, such questic® 
as “racial tensions and techniques ; 
helping to solve them,” “econonf 
factors essential to a lasting peact 
“religious foundations for world 1 
ing,” “problems of colonial admin 
tration”—think of discussing tk 


with a Hindu! 


—Gathering around the piano 
the evening, singing childhood so 
from every corner of the globe, fc 
songs, Negro spirituals, count-o 
singing games from Brazil, dan 


tunes from many lands. 


—And then bedtime, the frie 
ship circle around the campfire, t 
few moments of silence, and then t) 
final hymn, “Now the day is oyer— 


Such were the ideas which wou 
have gone through our heads, if y 
had, in an idealistic moment, thoug 
of this project for opening the doo 
of living opportunity to our yout 
Such were the ideas which we 
through the imaginations of Ca 
Voss and the colleagues who togeth 
have created the Leadership Institu 
on World Problems. 


How It Grows 


It has meant a lot of hard wor 
The plain matter of making the can 
self-supporting—a practical detail _ 
the utmost moral importance—h 
been achieved along with other effo 
more obviously (but not more act 
ally) idealistic. ‘The young | 
pay their own expenses for the tir 
spent at the institute. They earn t 
money if they can in the intery 
of their studies; if they can’t 
their parents can, the parents 
the bill; if their parents can’t, sche 
ships are forthcoming. Local ¢ 
munity leaders have organized s 


sng committees to assist in raising 
larship aid. 

yxpenses are kept down (a familiar 
/sdient in summer camps) by work 
‘e by the boys and girls them- 
ees, and this counts towards their 
remses. 

fie mistakes, disagreeable surprises, 
¢ set-backs, inevitable in every hu- 
1 enterprise, have been kept to 
aageable proportions by modera- 
| in the numbers accepted at the 
ritute. The first summer (1935) 
se were seventeen boys and girls. 
1946 there were 213. 

setween those two dates, a vast 
jount of experience has _ been 
yuired by the devoted trustees who 
_the camp. Now they are able 
ake as good care of the two hun- 
id as of the seventeen—better, per- 
9s, for there is, of course, a very 
icial technique involved, ranging 
m know-how about medical care, 
3a subtler and equally essential 
ow-how in selecting the faculty, 


ing scholarships to potentially 
wable students, side-stepping po- 
ital malcontents and __ trouble- 
‘kers. 


several members of the board of 
istees and the advisory council 
ve been actively associated with 
institute since its beginning. This 
especially true of local committee 
ders whose help in selecting stu- 
ats and providing scholarship aid 
; accounted for the fine quality of 


A 1946 camper from Peru and his guitar lead a group in Latin American songs 


Some of the delegates from other countries who took part in the 1946 Institute. 
Back row, left to right: Russia, Dutch West Indies, Norway, Haiti, Brazil, Panama, 


Peru; front row, Philippine Islands, 
students over the past twelve years. 
Altogether, thirty-two of the forty- 
eight states have been represented at 
the Shawnee institutes and students 
from every continent have attended 
as delegates from their respective 
schools and colleges. 

From 1940 to 1945 the American 
Friends Service Committee was the 


active sponsor of the original insti- 


Hawaii, 


Italy, Argentina, France, Austria 
tute, which then met at Shawnee, Pa. 
The American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has since started institutes for 
high school students in eight areas of 
the United States. 

The original “Shawnee” is now an 
autonomous organization, governed 
by an elected board of trustees and 
incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Vermont, as a nonprofit edu- 
cational organization. The education 
program aims to represent all points 
of view on world problems, and on 
its present board are representatives 
of the American Association for the 
United Nations, the Institute of In- 
ternational Education, the Religious 
Society of Friends, the national 
boards of the YMCA and the 
YWCA, and other groups. 

The choosing of staff and faculty 
is in the hands of the program com- 
mittee. For of course there has to be 
a group of cosmopolitan, interna- 
tional-minded scholars and thinkers 
to lead the discussion of these quick- 
witted youngsters, to give substance 


to their aspirations, to provide some 


of the background of accurate first- 
hand information as to what the 
problems actually are. 

At the first gathering in 1935 at 
Lake Shawnee (under the auspices 
of the Foreign Policy Association and 
the New Jersey Joint Council on In- 
ternational Relations), the adults who 

(Continued.on page 313) 
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The Veteran’s Own Doctor 


How Home Town Medical Care works in three states and why 
the new VA program is a proving ground for ofganized medicine. 


THE NATION HAS DECIDED THAT THE 
veteran is entitled to complete medi- 
cal and hospital care for any ailment 
caused or aggravated by his military 
service. It is the job of the Veterans’ 
Administration to see that he gets it 
promptly and effectively. This was 
quite a task even in 1945 when the 
number of veterans was just begin- 
ning to climb towards the twenty 
million mark, and General Omar 
N. Bradley, VA’s distinguished new 
administrator, and General Paul 
Hawley, his medical director, took 
over. (See “A Better Break for Vet- 
erans,” by Hillier Kreighbaum, Sur- 
vey Graphic, January 1946.) 

They quickly infused new life and 
vigor into the VA’s twenty-five-year- 
old hospital and clinic system. Plan- 
ning seventy-four new hospitals with 
136,000 beds, they determined to add 
quality to quantity. The new hos- 
pitals were scheduled, not for isolated 
areas like most of the old ones, 
but in or near centers of popula- 
tion where educational facilities and 
skilled consultants would be avail- 
able to the hospitals’ salaried doc- 
tors. The country’s leading medical 
schools were brought in to raise and 
maintain standards of care. Consult- 
ants were secured. Thousands of 
young doctors were employed. And 
in order that these VA physicians 
might be welcomed to the ranks of 
organized medicine—as had not been 
the case—the cooperation of the 
American Medical Association and of 
state and county . medical societies 
was enlisted. ; 

The Home Town Medical Care 
Program was one by-product of that 
cooperation. No more disarming and 
bucolic title ever cloaked a revolu- 
tionary development. 


Complicated Simplicity 


The exserviceman can now go 


for treatment to Dr. Smith or Dr. 


_ Jones down the street, instead of 


travel Sess VA hospital or clinic. 
These physicians continue to func- 
tion as private practitioners, paid by 
the VA on the same fee basis as 


_ they would be by you and me. The 


WILLIAM G. REIDY 


—This month Michael M. Davis, 
chairman of the Committee on Re- 
search in Medical Economics, yields 
his usual department, Health Today 
and Tomorrow, to one of the consult- 
ants to the committee. 

Mr. Reidy was formerly chief of 
health services for the Farm Security 
Administration in four western states, 
California, Arizona, Utah and 
Nevada. Later, he held the same 
position with the Federal Public Hous- 
ing Authority in that region. 


Home Town program is as simple 
as that. Deceptively so, as we shall 
see. 

The VA wanted the program be- 
cause it would mean prompt care 
for exservicemen—and for strategic 
reasons, too. The doctors wanted it 
because it meant that many veterans 
would be cared for by private physi- 
cians instead of by the VA’s salaried 
doctors. The veteran liked it for 
obvious reasons. 

But the new program would have 
proved impossible if the VA had had 
to work out individual agreements 
with 100,000 or more practicing phy- 
sicians. State medical societies, acting 
as agents for their members, seemed 
the obvious answer. To date, thirty- 
nine such societies have entered into 
contracts with the VA, each attempt- 
ing to solve four basic problems in 
ways most satisfactory to its members 
and to the Veterans’ Administration: 
The active cooperation of doctors 
must be obtained; federal funds 
must be protected; high standards 
of care ought to be assured; red tape 
ought to be minimized. 


This is where it begins to be less 


than simple. When doctors are not 
paid by the patient but by someone 
in his behalf, the relationship can no 
longer go unregulated. There is a 
vast amount of experience about how 
to regulate it; but this experience is 
known to few administrators, very 
few doctors, and hardly at all to the 
general public. Public welfare de- 


partments cultivate this experience - 


when—as in some states and many 
cities and counties—they pay doctors 


Luckily, Joe’s roommate had " 


medical. care. outfit”—having sign 
a contract with the VA. Slight 


and hospitals for furnishing care § 
their clients. So do some voluntit 
health insurance plans. So has ij 
federal government, notably in } 
plans for low-income rural familf 
and its wartime program of mate} 
ity care for soldiers’ wives. Mat 
basic administrative problems are 
same whether the money comes fr 
insurance contributions or from 
funds, and whether the administ) 
ing body is voluntary or public. 

The VA program is bigger th) 
any of these. It touches 2,000,C 
veterans today. It may touch 20,00 
000 within a few years. Wheth 
its inevitable expansion follows t 
Home Town pattern or another ps 
haps less acceptable to the docte 
depends on how well the medic 
societies succeed in shaping it 
satisfy the three chief parties at 1 
terest—the veterans, the doctors, at 
the people who pay the bills. Ho 
well it will satisfy them depends 
turn largely on the effectiveness ar 
the economy of the administrati 
patterns devised. } 

Fortunately those patterns are ni 
yet set in concrete. Different pr 
grams are being tried in differes 
states. The time has not yet con 
for appraisals. It is ripe for exhibi 
—New Jersey, Michigan, and Ne 
York—which will reveal problen 
and issues on which the future ¢ 
health insurance and of tax-supporte 
medical service may hang. 


New Jersey 


When Joe Veteran in Pinewoo 
N. J., began to shake with chills an 
fever last spring, he recognized th 
enemy he first met in the Sout 
Pacific. “It’s that malaria again’ 


something in a newspaper about tl 
Medical Service Administration 4 
New Jersey—“the doctors’ prepa 


disbelieving, Joe hauled himself o 
to old Dr. Vane who had been > 
family doctor for years. “ae 

Doctor Vane examined Joe, ga 
him a treatment and then togetl 


i 
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they filled out a not-too-long report, 
Joe furnishing details of his service 
record, the doctor stating his findings 
and telling how many treatments he 
thought Joe would need. This “Re- 
quest for Authority for Out-Patient 
Treatment” was mailed to the VA’s 
local regional office. 

Joe ought to come back next week, 
Doctor Vane said, but he should 
wait until the Medical Service Ad- 
ministration approved and returned 
the authorization form. An examina- 
tion and one treatment, said Dr. 
Vane, was all the VA could agree 
to pay for, sight unseen. Joe went 
home happy. He waited one week, 
two weeks, three weeks. The author- 
ization did arrive in the fourth week 
but it was already invalid. Author- 
izations were good for one month 
only! Dr. Vane drew up another 
request. This time, the authorization 
came through within a fortnight. 

The VA had not wasted time. It 
had to check Joe’s eligibility for serv- 
ice just as a medical society would 
for any member of its own prepay- 
ment plan. It had to make sure that 
Joe’s disease was service-connected 
and that the treatments Dr. Vane 
proposed to give seemed appropriate 
in kind and number. The VA did 
not even wait the three to eight 
weeks it might have taken to get 
Joe’s service record from the army. 
It took a chance on that, since the 
malaria reported by the doctor 
seemed clearly service-connected. The 


_VA set up its necessary record and 
then issued the authorization. 


Not to Joe, however. It went to 
the Medical Service Administration 
because under the contract between 
the New Jersey doctors and the VA, 
the MSA was to act as a go-between. 
It was to keep the list of doctors and 
to pay their bills. Obviously the 
MSA, too, would have to record the 
services authorized and to whom, if 
it was to send checks to doctors and 
then seek reimbursement from the 
government. So the MSA proceeded 
to set up much the same records as 
the VA already had. Only after that 
was the authorization mailed to Joe. 

Dr. Vane’s bill also got lost in 


red tape for a time. It had to clear 
‘through both agencies, and the Medi- 
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cal Service Administration would not 


send the doctor a check until it got 
the money from the VA. | 
All this seems a cumbersome, 


wasteful duplication of effort. It was. 


The MSA recognized the fact, and, 


at the end of two months, told New 
Jersey’s doctors that it was serving 
only as “a fifth wheel and a bottle 
neck.” The doctors promptly decided 
to turn all the strictly “administrative 
work” back to the VA, leaving to 
the medical profession and its agency 
“its true function of providing medi- 
calveare,” 


New Jersey Tries Again 


Dr. Vane gets paid now in thirty 
to forty-five days. In some parts of 
New Jersey where the VA’s newly 
decentralized fiscal system is func- 
tioning, doctors are being paid in 
from two to three weeks. He has 
not minded the wait too much. 
Compared to the bills his private 
patients owe him, he knows that 
every bill for a veteran’s care will be 
paid in full—and at nice fees. The 
fee schedule is the same throughout 
the state and if the leading doctors 
in Newark think it is a good one, 
it certainly is all right for Pinewood. 

But paying bills and checking 
eligibility are not medical care. In 
reflective moments, doctors realize 
that the VA is obligated to pay only 
for services which are of acceptable 
quality and which are actually 
needed by the veterans. Who should 
supervise the quality of care? Who 
should prevent the possible padding 
of bills? Both initially and under 
the current program, the VA and 
the New Jersey State Medical Society 
had agreed to delegate these thorny 
jobs to the doctors themselves. “Con- 
trols” by government would be “regi- 
mentation.” 

The medical society assumed the 
job. It agreed to: 

—certify a list of competent phy- 


sicians; 
—review their work; 
—make investigations regarding 


the adequacy of their reports; 

—serve as a liaison between the VA 
and the doctors. | 

It has assigned one doctor to do all 
of these things! 

New Jersey’s physicians know that 
only a very few of their number are 
venal. Hence they evidently find it 
difficult to face the fact that reviews 
and sanctions have to be-set up for 
all the doctors in order to control the 
4 or 5 percent who might ask authori- 
zation for six treatments when four 
would do, or recommend an unneces- 
sary but lucrative operation, or call in 
the services of fee-splitting specialists 
in cases which. general practitioners 


could properly handle. Under any 
plan, the necessity for treatments 
given is checked against the initial 
examination of the patient. In New 
Jersey, the same physician furnishes 
both. Controls are decidedly necessary. 

Established methods of review and 
control are available to the society 
should it choose to face the facts in- 
herent in its free choice, fee system 
plan. They require only a little 
money but not a little courage. Dr. 
Vane does not believe the rumor 
about one doctor having requested 
authorization for eighteen  treat- 
ments for every one of his VA pati- 
ents. Nor that this doctor’s county 
medical society told a VA represen- 
tative that it would take action only 
after the doctor had been proved 
guilty in a court of law. Dr. Vane 
may or may not know that last 
August, 19,758 New Jersey veterans 
received 31,360 treatments under the 
Home Town program whereas, this 
January—five months  later—19,200 
veterans somehow “needed” over 
82,000 treatments. Dr. Vane’s society 
should know these things, however. 
And that in January the sums paid 
to New Jersey doctors were running 
at a rate of about $185,000 a month. 

Without a medical review of the 
cases involved, these figures do not 
prove abuse. But they and the na- 
ture of the system itself may instill 
some nervousness into the leaders of 
a professional association which has 
accepted the responsibility for self- 
discipline. The figures should disturb 
administrators and taxpayers. 

Michigan 

In Michigan, the Home Town Pro- 
gram is almost identical in form of 
contract and in method of operation 
with the original New Jersey plan. It 
involves the same duplication of 


efforts and evinces the same lack of 
effective controls. There is, however, 


one big difference in substance. The 


Medical Service Administration in 
New Jersey has been a small strug- 
gling plan of health insurance under 
medical society control, whereas the 
Michigan Medical Service is the 
largest such plan in the country. It 


has a highly efficient administrative — 


staff, partly its own, partly in the 
affiliated Michigan Blue Cross plan. 
With this staff it could, and did, see 
to it that the doctors got paid for 
veterans’ care within three weeks 
after their bills came in. The MMS 
had ample funds to draw upon while 


it waited for VA reimbursement. 

By the same token, the Michigan 
Medical Service probably would have 
been the best qualified agent of any 
state medical society to undertake 
complete responsibility for operating 
a Home Town Program. Actually 
the VA has not delegated nor has 
the MMS sought such authority and 
responsibility. The VA merely dele- 
gates a part of the job, pays the MMS 
a 7 percent fee to get it done, and 
then, in effect, does the same job all 
over again by itself. 

The Michigan Medical Service em- 
ploys no checks against exploitation 
save to compare individual bills with 
their individual authorizations. Nor 
does it set any standards or enforce 
controls. It disclaims any responsi- 
bility or authority along such lines 
under its present. contract. Interest- 
ingly, the MMS has just the Interna- 
tional Business Machine set-up needed 
for statistical control work but has no 
responsibility for controls. The VA 
has the responsibility but lacks the 
machinery. 

The one postive function which 
the Michigan Medical Service seems 
to render in the Michigan plan is that 
of paying its own: doctors promptly. 
It charges the government 7 percent 
for the privilege. 


Dollars and Sense? 


Michigan and New Jersey contrast 
sharply in one important respect—the 
fee levels. In each state, the VA has 
_ fegotiated rates with the medical 
society. Michigan doctors with whom 
I talked seemed generally satisfied 
with what they were getting. All 
that is, but one Detroit physician who 
had. been unhappy ever since he had 
seen New Jersey’s fee schedule. And 
it does seem curious that if the vet- 
eran has a hernia repaired, the gov- 
‘ernment will pay $100 if the surgeon 

lives in Detroit or Grand Rapids, but 
$175 if he is from Newark or Cape 
May. Rates in these states seem 
usually the same for the services of 
general practitioners or for work done 
mainly by laboratory technicians. But 
of 200 comparable items for the serv- 
ices of surgeons and other specialists, 
the New Jersey rates run higher in 
about 60 percent of the items. In 
almost a third of these, the excess is 
50 percent or more. 

I do not urge that national uni- 
formity would be desirable. Such a 
development might well have disas- 
trous effects on. many state and local 


programs as well as on those of other 
governmental agencies. In fact, con- 
ditions in localities within some states 
vary so much that a uniform state 
schedule may be.a way of making the 
high fee areas set the level for all 
areas. In the case of the two states 
we have specifically studied, Senator 
Byrd, Congressman Taber, and other 
citizens will watch with interest 
whether, as time goes on, VA fees in 
New Jersey come down or Michigan’s 
go up. 


New York 


New York contrasts with New Jer- 
sey and Michigan (and with many 
other states) in several ways. One 
difference is at the vital stage of 
authorization. The veteran in New 
York can go to any doctor he chooses 
for treatment, but his first step is to 
visit a VA examination clinic. ‘There 
a VA doctor examines him, makes a 
diagnosis, certifies his eligibility for 
care, and gives him an authorization 
for treatment which sets forth, with 
the diagnosis, the character and ex- 
tent of the treatment authorized. 

The patient is thus saved the long 
delay between examination and treat- 
ment which characterizes the Michi- 
gan type, and authorizations can 
safely run for as long as three months. 
More important, though perhaps not 
so obvious, it serves the veteran by 
giving him the only effective guar- 
antee of quality of care we have yet 
discovered in these programs. 

The VA physician knows that his 
diagnosis will be subjected to auto- 
matic review by the physician chosen 
to treat the patient. Any apparent 
errors will be quickly called to his 
attention if the physician asks that 
the authorization be changed. And 
it works both ways. The veteran’s 
doctor is put on his mettle too, if 
that is necessary. 

Moreover, this departure provides a 
positive check against several of the 
evils previously referred to. With a 
salaried physician making most of the 
diagnoses, the economic incentives to 
exploitation are largely removed. 
With them disappears the need for 
many of the controls, the red tape, 
the investigations which are inherent 
in any ‘completely free choice, fee-for- 
service program. 

The agent of New York’s Medical 
society is the Veterans’ Medical Sery- 
ice Plan of New York, Inc. (VMSP). 
Five physicians, their salaries paid by 
the VMSP, are at work. Unlike New 
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Jersey’s one doctor, these five men 
have a defnite responsibility. They 
are located in WA offices in different 
parts of New York State. While the 
VA does all the routine administra- 


tive work, the VMSP’s doctors have | 


direct access to all records and can, 
efficiently and without duplication, 
carry out the VMSP’s functions of 
representing the practicing physician 
before the VA, maintaining the 
cooperation of doctors, and handling 
all disciplinary matters. 

Dr. Herbert * Bauckus, a_ leading 
figure in the New York State Medical 
Society, has called the program “a 
milestone in the truly American tra- 
dition of democracy in medical care.” 
Of VA’s vesting disciplinary controls 
in the society’s hands, he remarked, 
“the freedom of action in this regard 
is unique in the annals of medicine.” 


Government or Medicine? 


Home Town programs need study 
designed to bring out their positive 
values as well as such negative ones 
as we have examined—achievements 
regarding quality. of care, lower 
costs, and effective administrative pro- 
cedures as well as devices for avoid- 
ing pitfalls. Such studies should be 
made by the VA itself. The program 
is big in the number of people and 
dollars involved, and is pregnant with 
importance for future medical care in 
America. It therefore imposes on the 
VA the responsibility for much more 
than fumbling, state-by-state “experi-~ 
mentation”. Expert, critical, com- 
parable analysis of administrative 
policies and methods is an obligation 
upon the VA as the program moves 
along. Such studies would be infi- 
nitely more constructive than post- 
mortems by newspaper columnists or 
by a congressional committee. 

Certainly this brief glance at three 
state programs suggests, too, that or- 
ganized medicine should be urging 
and assisting in such analysis; should 
be eager to adapt programs to their 
findings. Organized medicine now 
demands not merely participation in, 
but complete control of, health insur- 
ance plans and tax-supported medi- 
cal care. Its claims can now be 
measured against its deeds. Its future 
status may well depend on this cur- 
rent test of its ability properly to 
discharge the inescapable responsi- 
bilities of power. Can Medicine 
change itself or must government 
change Medicine? The Home Town 
program is a proving ground. 
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gone 


Ivan Mestrovic stems from Southeastern Europe, 
et he belongs to all Western culture. He is original 
nd modern, yet his roots are in the classic tradition. 
fe is a sculptor’s sculptor, yet what he creates has 
reat significance for all people. 

‘In the troubled world of these times he dwells 
pon the qualities that give men fiber—on faith, on 
nner strength in the face of tragedy. He is a deeply 
igious man. 

urvey Graphic reproduced examples of the work 
this giant among living sculptors when he had his 
exhibition in this country, at the Brooklyn 
seu in 1924. Now he is represented in five U. S. 
useums, and his two equestrian figures of American 


of Mestrovic 


Indians are well-known public monuments in Chicago. 

The Yugoslav sculptor, now 63, has come to this 
country to be on the faculty of Syracuse University’s 
School of Fine Arts. Currently the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York is exhibiting work which he 
has executed since 1941. 

It is the first time in the Metropolitan’s seventy- 
five years that it has honored a living artist with a 
one-man show. On display are Mestrovic’s draw- 
ings, figures in marble and bronze, bronze relief, and 
many characteristic wood panels. As can be seen 
from the reproduction on page 299, the sculptor has 
developed relief carving in wood to an extraordinary 


degree of rhythm and beauty. 
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SPECIAL 


BOOK 


LETTERS AND LIFE 


SECTION 


A Philosopher’s Harvest 


THERE ARE SEVERAL COGENT REASONS 
why a book of addresses and essays 
by Alfred North Whitehead should 
open with his own informal memories 
of the England of his youth. The 
simplest and least important is that 
they provide an easy introduction to 
the personality who, in the chapters 
that follow, speaks so frankly and 
without pedagogical pretence on the 
aims of education and culture. The 
better reason is that they disclose how 
thoroughly Mr. Whitehead is an in- 
terpreter of “the past in the present,” 
trying to salvage spiritual values in a 
world in which mass production is 
threatening culture, if not civilization. 

A man of mind and heart, he is 
quite definitely a modern, but he ap- 
preciates the older, individual free- 
dom and the sound classical educa- 
tion while admitting the necessities of 
technical training. In the midst of a 
world mad about processing raw 
materials into useful goods, he wants 
to save the intangible matters of the 
spirit that elevate life. 

In the background of the career of 
a philosopher of mathematical knowl- 
edge, rises the facade of Canterbury. 
Mr, Whitehead’s father was a vicar 
in the diocese and an honorary canon 
of the cathedral. Alfred North White- 
head was born at Ramsgate, on the 
Isle of Thanet, eighty-six years ago. 
He met personalities of the 1870's. 
He was sensitive to historical associa- 
tions. Thus, he soaked up the “ton- 
ality” of late Victorian times. His 
circle and his education gave him an 
understanding of the place of the 
traditional religion in fostering civil- 
ization, but his inquiring mind was 
doubtful of precise explanations, a 
partisan of Galileo and Newton. 

“Essays in Science and Philosophy” 
was assembled by its editors from 
papers that have appeared in general 
and technical magazines and, in a few 
instances, in books. (Philosophical 
Library $5.) Such a collection has its 
uses, especially for students and libra- 
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rians, even though not everyone who 
begins this one will last through the 
final elucidation of the formulas of 
non-Euclidean geometry. The arrange- 
ment of the twenty-two essays in four 
parts, headed “Personal,” “Philoso- 
phy,” “Education,” and “Science,” 
affords the reader a fairly good un- 
derstanding of Whitehead’s person- 
ality, ideas, and style. The section on 
education is especially rewarding. 

Two of the essays, on geometry and 
mathematics, go back to the eleventh 
edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica 
(1910). The essay on mathematics and 
liberal education was written in 1912 
and the paper on Einstein’s theory 
appeared in The Times of London in 
1920. But there is a liberal representa- 
tion of Whitehead’s writing of the 
1930’s. Three of the papers, the open- 
ing “autobiographical. notes” and the 
essays on “Immortality” and “Mathe- 
matics and the Good” are from the 
comprehensive volume on Whitehead 
in the “Library of Living Philoso- 
phers,” edited by Paul Arthur Schilpp 
and issued by Northwestern Univers- 
ity Press in 1941. 


Idealist and Educator 
Mr. Whitehead’s philosophy has 


been singularly welcome to contemp- 
orary Americans because he has ad- 
mitted the usefulness of graphs and 
charts without denying the elements 
that cannot be transcribed in blue- 
prints. His views of the eternal muta- 
bility of the universe, its variety and 
freshness, as against “the one perfec- 
tion of order,” suited our experience 
of life. A material age found it diff- 
cult to accept a custom-built heaven, 
but it cherished the Whitehead doc- 
trine that “human nature loses its 
most precious quality when it is 
robbed of its sense of things beyond, 
unexplored and yet insistent.” The 
very vagueness of the Whitehead rela- 
tivity was acceptable, because it did 
not close the doors on speculation. 


Mr. Whitehead is well aware of the 


(All Books ordered through Survey Associates, Inc., will be postpaid) 


powerful claims for collective action 
in our time, but as an educator he 
relies on the integrity of the indi- 
vidual. Communities, social groups, 
nations, can only be partially ade- 
quate; they cannot think or feel, and 
they do not possess those intuitions 
that become the mainsprings of indi- 
vidual conduct. His views on these 
matters make me believe that, despite 
his fears: for civilizations, he does not 
think the individual beyond the reach 
of salvation. As Wilbur M. Urban of 
Yale University said, the realistic basis 
of the Whitehead philosophy is essen- 
tially naturalistic, but its spirit is ideal- 
istic_and hopeful. 

Mr. Whitehead argues that the fin- 
est flowering of individualism, so far 
as freedom of action goes, occurred 
during the hundred and fifty to two 
hundred years when the American 
continent was being settled. He does 
not use Turner’s word “frontier,” but 
he is convinced that this period saw 
“a triumph of individual freedom for 
those who like that sort of oppor- 


tunity.” He does not say that extreme 


individualism passed with the fron- 
tier, but that modern industrialism, 
“the new mechanism,” has sent indi- 
vidualism into the same grave as 
feudalism, and that “the surging free- 
dom” of the forefathers is being dis- 
sipated. 
This, however, does not lead him 
to give up efforts to support cultural 
and spiritual aspirations in a world 
of gadgets and machines. It is nec- 
essary to recognize the distinction be- 


tween “the realities of freedom and its 
mere show, between hurtful and 


fruitful ways of freedom.” He wants 
“the preservation of freedom for those 
who are engaged in mass production 


SSS 


and mass distribution, which are 


necessities in our modern civilization.” 

Here the best he can do is to re- 
iterate the familiar argument for 
handicraft. He recalls the “indepen- 


dent individuality of demand,” which 


Englishmen understand better than 


SURVEY 


Americans. As a nation, we have ever 
esteemed conformity above difference, 
though we put a premium on novelty 
and “being first.” Mr. Whitehead 
praises the crafts of France and their 
place in French culture. But this was 
written fourteen years ago, before the 
German hordes, machine-armed, flat- 
tened out the crafts of France. 

Mr. Whitehead’s concern is that of 
all educators. It animated Ruskin and 
William Morris. His remedy is a con- 
scious effort to protect self-expression 
from being submerged by a flood of 
goods, by bringing about an “inter- 
weaving of mass production with 
craftsmanship.” For “the starvation of 
human impulses,” with its limitation 
on freedom, produces an “excess of 
irritability in the social organization” 
which may easily lead to catastrophe. 
This warning seems the only thing 
that might stimulate the “economic 
statesmanship” he desires. Since states- 
men deal with actual conditions and 
rarely see far ahead, he must fall back 
on education and hope some youths 
choose “sheer intelectual training” 
that will prepare for leadership. 

But Mr. Whitehead is too much a 
part of our time to be monastic or to 
split schools between those that deal 
with abstract knowledge and those 
that teach the handicrafts or, as we 
say, give vocational training. Mr. 
Whitehead is much younger than 
Robert M. Hutchins. “A training in 
handicraft of all types should form a 
large part in every curriculum,” he 
declares. Common sense should be the 


guide. He adds: 


It is obvious, that any blending of a 
machine age with a vigorous craftsman- 
ship will require a large cooperation be- 
tween schools and universities and the 
great business interests concerned with 
production and distribution. It will also 
‘require the education of the general 
public. It will also require the advice 
of technologists of all types from engi- 
feers to artists. It will destroy much of 

the sweet simplicity of modern business 
policy, which fastens its attention solely 
on one aspect of our complex human 
nature. 


Mr. Whitehead’s habit of crystalliz- 
ing his thoughts in crisp sentences in- 
vites quotation. Here are a few of his 
stimulating conclusions: 


Philosophy is an attempt to express — 


the infinity of the universe in terms 
of the limitations of language. 


Geography is half of character. 
We think in generalities, but we live 
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in detail. To make the past live, we 
must think of it in detail, in addition 
to thinking of it in generalities. 


The worth of any social system de- 
pends on the value experience it pro- 
motes among individual human beings. 
. .. Each human being is a more com- 
plex structure than any social system to 
which he belongs. Any particular com- 
munity life touches only part of the 
nature of each civilized man. If the man 


be wholly subordinated to the common 
life, he is dwarfed. 


History is the drama of effort. 


The literary interest of historians is 
captured by transitory brilliance. Sur- 
vival power is the basic factor for 
political success. The second element in 
political success is compromise. Political 
solutions devoid of compromise are fail- 
ures from the ideal of statesmanship. 


The summit of human attainment 
does not wait for the emergence of 
systematized doctrine, though system 
has its essential functions in the rise of 
civilization. It provides the gradual up- 
growth of a stabilized social system. 


As He Sees Our Times 


As the darkness deepened over 
Europe, Mr. Whitehead was asked to 
express himself on the prospects of 
rescuing civilization. He replied with 


one of his few specific comments on 
world events, a paper called “An Ap- 
peal to Sanity,” which appeared in 
The Atlantic Monthly for March 
1939. It is the only essay to which he 
has added a postcript. He wrote: “To- 
day, after the experience of the last 
seven years, I see no hope for the 
future of civilization apart from world 
unity based on sympathetic com- 
promise within a framework of mor- 
ality which the United Nations or- 
ganization now represents.” 

This “appeal” is important, because 
it contains Mr. Whitehead’s realistic 
appraisal of the aims of diplomacy, 
his conviction that war must be 
avoided because of the damage it in- 
flicts on the victor no less than on the 
vanquished, his view of English pol- 
icy toward Europe, and his plan for 
solving the Palestine question. It takes 
little account of nationalistic and 
patriotic aims, but makes the saving 
of civilization the major object. It 
warns against “contagious emotion” 
and declares: “The habitual policy 
should be isolation, unless . . .” and 
in explaining this reservation he 
makes “the fostering of certain types 
of civilization” for which the nation 
is responsible the supreme duty. 

Mr. Whitehead warned that it 
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would be madness to fight a war in 
order to stop the Pan-German move- 
ment, or to protect the frontiers of 
Czechoslovakia, which, he felt, con- 
tained minorities forcibly removed 
from their national units by the treaty 
of Versailles. His comment on what 
might happen if the Russian armies 
established themselves in Central 
Europe is being borne out by postwar 
experience. Mr. Whitehead was quite 
realistic; he was convinced that any- 
thing was preferable to war. 

He believed that in the event of 
war there would be a “massacre of 
hundreds of thousands of Jews.” War 
cannot solve the Jewish question, said 
he. He asked British statesmanship to 
apply in Palestine his rules for pol- 
itical success, which I have quoted 
above; first, power to survive, second 
compromise. Mr. Whitehead declared 
that the Jewish and Mahometan 
peoples have always been able to co- 
operate. Historically, “Jewish coopera- 
tion was a factor in the great period 
of Mahometan brilliance. In the pres- 
ent remodeling of the Mahometan 
world, Jewish skills can give the exact 
assistance that, the populations re- 
quire.” But “crude notions of per- 
sonal ownership, or of state domi- 
nance, fail to apply to the subtleties 
of tribal life. A sensitive response to 
the real facts of the life around is 
required.” 

The man who wrote this in 1939 
might be acclaimed a realistic states- 
man, as well. as something of a 
prophet, if his words stood alone. But 
what he said was approximately the 
view of many who were not caught 
by contagious emotion. It is quoted 
here merely to show that Mr. White- 
head thought both as a_ philosopher 
and as an Englishman. England did 
attempt a policy of isolation and ap- 
peasement, and was also ready to 
agree to a rectification of frontiers. 
But the mad dog of Europe was not 
satished. 

The hope for peace in Palestine 
through compromise was often ex- 
pressed, but the war has sharpened 
antagonisms and -the political and 
economic solutions await a retreat 
from extreme positions. Here we re- 
spect the words of the philosopher, 
because he is a student of human ex- 
perience erascoatons He can hold 
up before us the goals of morality 
and decency. But not more than the 
rest of us can he control the erratic 
course of human behavior. He must 
fall back on education as the final 


: hope. — 
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RELIGIOUS: BOOK 


WEEK 


ELLEN O’GorMAN DUFFY 


Reticgious Book WEEK, WHICH Is OB- 
served across the country under the 
auspices of the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews, is designed to 
further the objectives of. that or- 
ganization — to foster wholesome 
human relations among all the groups 
(religious, racial, and national) that 
compose the citizenship of America. 
American Brotherhood Week, which 
the National Conference has ~ pro- 
moted annually for fourteen years, is 
a project in mass education. Religious 
Book Week is only five years old but 
its observance each year has surpassed 
that of the year before and the oppor- 
tunity it presents to men of good will 
to advance the principles and practices 
that make for national unity is widely 
recognized. 

Its. purpose is to encourage the 
reading of “books of spiritual value” 
by people of the three religious tradi- 
tions—Protestant, Catholic, Jewish. 


To that end there is prepared and: 


widely circulated a list of 200 books 
of special merit. These are divided 
into three sections, appealing to the 
interest and adapted to the needs of 
members of the three groups, each 
section chosen by a committee of com- 
petent persons from the religious 
group whose name it bears. A fourth 
section is denominated Goodwill 
Books and the titles listed there are 
recommended by a committee drawn 
from all three groups. In addition, 
there is attached to each list of books 
for adults, a list of books for children. 

A copy of this pamphlet can be 
secured without cost from the 
National Conference of Christians 
and Jews, 381 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. During the week, 
libraries and bookshops throughout 
the country arrange exhibitions of 
these books; requests for materials 
such as list, posters, brochures of sug- 
gestions, and bookmarks have come 
this year from many , states, from 


HUMAN DESTINY, by Lecomte du 
Nouy. Longmans. $3.50. 


Reviewed by E. C. Linpeman 


IN THIS HOUR OF DISENCHANTMENT ONE 
looks with eagerness towards all signs 


of hope. It would be especially prom- \ 


ising if man’s new optimism were to 


come from scientists, since according 


~ “One World.” 


Hawaii, and from Fairbanks, Alaska. } 
The 1947 lists differ widely in con- ff 
tent. They are carefully annotated, to| 
help guide the reader to the books [ 
most likely to appeal to him. Vol-§ 
umes of prose. and poetry, of history, } 
fiction, biography, and philosopaa 
offer a varied fare. As in any bibli- | 
ography, the books chosen are of un- } 
even merit. While some of these are | 
of higher literary excellence than § 
others, all are written with sincere | 
conviction, all possess values that pro- | 
vide strength for the spirit and mind | 
and therefore warrant their inclusion 
in this list. To mention but a few: 

“Brandeis, a Free Man’s Life,” by ¢ 
Alpheus Thomas Mason; a biography 
of Cardinal Newman by Charles 
Frederick Harrold; “My Boyhood in 
a Parsonage,’ by Thomas W. La- 
mont; “Woman of the Pharisees,” by 
Francois Mauriac; “Color Blind,” by 
Margaret Halsey; “The Shore Dimly 
Seen,” by Ellis Gibbs Arnall; “Re- 
ligion in America,” by Willard L. 
Sperry. 

The children’s books range over the | 
United States, Latin America, and 
Europe so that young readers ab- 
sorbed in these vivid stories uncen- 
sciously learn that this is, in truth, 


Religious Book Week is held an- 
nually in the week in which May 10. 
falls. The date was chosen to afford 
contrast to that May 10 in 1933 when — 
the Nazis consigned to the flames all 
the books which, because of their | 
authors or their content, were repug-- 
nant to Nazi philosophy. Stephen 
Vincent Benét in his noble poem, 
“They Burned the Books,” says “This 
is-in remembrance.” What more fit- 
ting remembrance of that Berlin 
bonfire than the presentation of this 
list showing, as Mr. Benét puts it, 
“Freedom to speak and pray . “a 

i 


Freedom of thought, freedom o 
man’s bold mind!” 


to many observers it is the practi- | 
tioners of science who have precipi- 
tated the crisis of modern life. Dr. du 
Noiiy does not merely hold forth a 
faith in the future of mankind but 
he assumes that it is science. itself. 
which shows the way to a new belie 
in human progress. : 


! 
M 


“paralyzing skepticism” and a 
structive materialism” are the chief 
ses of our present evils. Neither of 
se, according to Dr..du Noi, is 
inevitable consequence of a scien- 

interpretation of nature. How- 
rc, science has been used for evil 
‘s3; it has been used “to sap the 
2 of religion” and if this damage 
9 be repaired, it is necessary to find 
pinterpretation of nature, supported 
s scientific evidence, which allows 
sa rational belief in religion. This 
iin brief, the theme of Dr. du 
july’s essay. 

Ihe author is a French scientist 
jose major researches have dealt 
th the properties of blood. He has 
wed as an associate member of the 
lckefeller Institute, as head of the 
»physics division of the Pasteur In- 
tute, and as Director of the Ecole 
Hautes Etudes of the Sorbonne. 
> has studied with Sir William 
imsay and with Pierre and Marie 
irie. His credentials are of a high 
der. His book has received high 
aise from both American scientists 
d theologians. What he has written 
ust therefore be treated with serious- 
SS. 
The logic of his. proposition may be 
ited thus: 
In order to produce the character- 
ic and unique human _ qualities 
hich exist in man by means of pure 
ance, a span of time infinitely 
eater than the scientifically  esti- 
ated duration of the earth would 
wwe been required. Science, which 
sts upon the law of probability, can- 
tt therefore furnish a satisfactory ex- 
anation of man. The gap. between 
ying and nonliving matter cannot 
- bridged by science. We must there- 
re fall back upon anti-chance (Ed- 
ngton’s “cheater”), which is a force 
hich violates the statistical laws of 
rge numbers. We thus arrive at a 
lief in a purposeful universe. The 
mcept of God, which is a pure idea 
se force or energy, is consequently 
asonable, provided one does not 
rive to concretise this idea. The fin- 
t expression of the purpose of God 
contained in the Christian religion. 
I have, of course, oversimplified Dr. 
1 Noiiy’s thesis but I have not, ! 
lieve, altered its affirmative mean- 
g. The theory which emerges from 


€ above logic is called “telefinalism,” 
hich means that God’s final purpose - 


id ultimate goal is to produce an 
olutionary sequence which operates 
the moral and spiritual plane. 
hat I have omitted are numerous 


ingenious interpretations of biological 
evolution, including an unusual stress 
upon mutations, and certain meta- 
physical notions which are used to 
bolster the main hypothesis. 

I am not competent to deal critically 
with the strictly scientific statements, 
and I have no inclination to dissect 
his metaphysical abstractions. My con- 
cern with this unusual exercise in 
logic is that of a humanist who also 
hopes for reconciliation between sci- 
ence and religion, and from my view- 
point, I see nothing but mischief and 
retardation in Dr. du Noity’s thesis. 
When, for example, he states that 
“henceforth, contrary to all the others 
(animals), in order to evolve he 
(man) must no longer obey Nature. 
He must criticize and control his de- 
sires which are previously the only 
Law,’ I am not in the least en- 
couraged. (Italic insertions are mine.) 
In fact, this statement seems to me 
so far from truth and reality that it 
actually fails to make sense. How is 
man to live in Nature and not obey 
Nature’s laws? 

For fear the reader will feel that I 
have chosen an unhappy quotation, I 
shall now list a few other statements 
which seem to me to do less than 


justice to scientific thought. On page 
108, he designates “moral and_spir- 
itual energy” as “specific male qual- 
ities.” On page 117, he asserts that 
“Christ was, in a sense, the premature 
example” and on page 174, “Christ 
did not come too soon.” On page 113, 
one finds this curious assertion: “Ani- 
mals are, therefore, not free, and this 
is the symbolical meaning of Genesis 
when it says that God ordered them 
to live, to grow, and to multiply.” 
On page 238, he insists that a book 
written by Isabel Paterson, “The God 
o£ the Machine,” deals with al/ the 
problems man has to face today. On 
page 237, he writes, “Another human 
and social consequence of telefinalism, 
which once again crosses the path of 
the Christian doctrine, is the abso- 
lute necessity of complete freedom.” 

If a college freshman in a course of 
elementary logic attempted to defend 
statements of this order, he would 
most certainly fail. Yet when such 
statements are made by a reputable 
scientist they are acclaimed, even by 
scientists. 

If human destiny rests upon the 
reasoning of Dr. du Noity, and this is 
what some reviewers seem to imply, 
then there is cause indeed for pessi- 
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mism. If this is to be taken as a 
sample of the kind of thinking done 
by scientists who become religionists, 
we shall do better to rely upon theo- 
logians. In one place Dr. du Nowy 
quotes from the Instructions of 
Ptah-Hotep (written some 5,300 years 
ago) these words: “If thou takest part 
in a council, remember that silence is 
better than an excess of words.” I 
wish Dr. du Noiy had learned this 
instruction. 


ON BEING FIT TO LIVE WITH, by 
Harry Emerson Fosdick. Harper. $2. 


Reviewed by 
F. Ernest JOHNSON 


PREACHING HAS BEEN DEFINED AS 
“truth through personality.” Dr. Fos- 
dick’s sermons have a superb quality 
which is due not only to his mastery 
of form but to the fact that his preach- 
ing effects personal encounter with 
his hearers. This little book of “ser- 
mons on postwar Christianity,” the 
first of which gives it its title, repre- 
sents Dr. Fosdick at his best. Sermons, 
as he says, are “not meant to be read, 
as essays are,” but if one has heard 
this preacher once, he will see him 
in the pulpit and hear his voice as he 
reads these pages. 

Dr. Fosdick makes the Bible sharp- 
ly relevant to the problems of the 
hour. He uses literary references, his- 
torical incidents, and _ biographical 
flashes to great effect, but he never 
descends to mere anecdote. His arch- 
itecture bas no need for artificial 
embellishment. 

Although calling himself a modern- 
ist, Dr. Fosdick has found that the 
easy social optimism so common a 
generation ago is no longer tenable. 
The task is now not to make people 
aware of public problems but to make 
them understand how these impinge 
upon the personal life and give rise to 
personal responsibility. 

Few preachers have made so much 
use of the data of psychology and 
psychiatry, but he cuts through all 
superficiality in dealing with the fact 
of sin and the element of moral 
tragedy in human life. Also, he 
stresses the characteristics of our secu- 
lar age, which makes religion a pri- 
vate affair, which is preoccupied with 
mechanisms, and in which “the 
motive of private profit, gone haywire, 
can do dreadful things.” With great 
respect for science, he nevertheless 

knows that science is not a way of 


life. 


Dr. Fosdick is more concerned 
about realities than ideologies but he 
makes this pointed remark about 
Soviet-American relations: 


Were I talking to Russians I could 
say some damning things about their 
system, but I am talking to Americans, 
and this issue comes home to us here, 
with our slums, our appalling masses 
of the underprivileged, our embittered 
minorities, our racial discrimination. 


There is an impressive unity in the 
thought of this vigorous, modern 
preacher. All the mystery of religion 
is caught up in the miracle of per- 
sonality—ultimately in the personality 
of Christ. Prayer is not “the endeavor 
to get God to do what we want” but 
“the endeavor to put ourselves into 
such relationships with God that He 
can do in and for and through us, 
what He wants.” The meaning of im- 
mortality is found not in clamorous 
insistence on individual survival but 
in the faith that what is finest in life 
is most durable. 


IMMOR- 
Holmes. 


THE AFFIRMATION OF 
TALITY, by John Haynes 
Macmillan, $1.50. 


Reviewed by 


‘FrepericK May Etior 


IN A BRIEF BUT ILLUMINATING NOTE AT 
the end of this little volume, Dr. 
Holmes describes his lecture as “a 
kind of summary .. . of what I have 
been preaching and writing for more 
than forty years”; and this statement 
indicates both the value and the lim- 
itations of the book. 

Here the reader will find the quin- 
tessence of the faith that has inspired 
and fortified the daily life of a valiant 
fighter for justice and brotherhood, 
whose courage and flaming idealism 
have won the admiration of countless 
men—especially young men—through 
more than four decades. Only a strong 
faith can create and nourish a strong 
life, and we cannot be too grateful for 
a document that sets forth in lucid 
and ‘persuasive fashion the substance 
of the faith of John Haynes Holmes. 

By the same token, the reader must 
not expect fresh light upon the age- 
old problem of the survival of the 
human soul after the death of-the 
body. There is nothing here that was 
not in the minds of many people forty 
years ago. Except for a few “modern 
instances,” the philosophy is that of 
John Fiske, of Robert Browning, of 
James Martineau—and of Plato. It is 


a familiar and beautiful philosophy, 


\ 


. seems legitimate to Dr. Holmes, | 


days to the present: Paul of T: 


presented with the deepening nis 
wise authority and the added fh 
of eloquence that forty years ff 
brought; but his “last testamerin 
the subject of immortality,” a7 
Holmes calls it, carries the # 
message as his first. 

There are, however, many tholi 
ful people who will not be abj 
accept this message, not because 
have surrendered to “the materizi 
trends of this modern age” nof 
cause they are reconciled to the & 
state of the immortal hope to} 
The reason why they cannot i 
with Dr. Holmes, at the close o 
argument, in holding that the 
vival of personality after death 
comes inevitable” is that they 
formed the habit of not letting t 
selves do as Browning’s “Cleon” 


“I dare at times imagine tc 
my need 
Some future state revealed to) 
us by Zeus.” 


Such “imagination to our ne 
even though it be “what men 1] 
always done,” and even thoug. 


not seem to them a sufficient basis 
an answer to the ancient questio 


THE LUMINOUS TRAIL, by Rufu: 
Jones. Macmillan. $2. 


Reviewed by 
KaTuarine N. Ruoapes 


LET NOT THE CLARITY OF THOUGHT 
address in this slender volume 
ceive you into thinking it slight 
simple in substance. Here is a 
tinguished book on the inward lif 
the saint. “The Luminous Trail” d 
with events of first importance; 
profound matter of man’s pilgrim 
to God, of his direct personal exy 
ence of God, and of himself puri 
and become an instrument of 
Divine purpose. By means of a n 
ber of sensitively portrayed bio 
phies and with the magic of his « 
religious discernment, Rufus Je 
lifts into our apprehension t# 
saintly beholders, these secret find 
of the spirit and their transforn 
power till all of man is new, 
Christ. qi 

He has chosen saints from Apos 


St. John, Hugh of St. Victor 
Catherine of Siena, John Ev 
William Law, and other great s 
of Christiandom. Different as 
are one from the other, Dr. Jon 
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ide them sing together as it were 
choir, “organs of ‘God’s love,” in 
> Invisible Church. 

He writes, “There is in man a 
sibility of soul, which is — its 
yacity for Divine communication, 
‘the operation of God's Holy Spirit 
on it.” For those to whom the life 
the spirit is the true life of man, 
‘those who love God or who would 
d Him to love Him, this book will 
me with kindling life. Read it on 
ur knees if you would participate 
their “homesickness for the holy 
y-” Read it not as an intellectual 
rsuit but for spiritual enrichment 
d courage and renewal of faith— 
faith of love, a faith of hunger, a 
th of thirst, a faith of certainty and 
surance.” 

In these days of such disquieting 
cular disputations there is joy in 
sditating on these words of the 16th 
atury Sebastian Castellio: “We dis- 
te over matters which never can 
known until our hearts are pure, 
‘ they are things which must be 
ritually perceived.” 


IE REDISCOVERY OF MORALS, by 
Henry C. Link. Dutton, $2.50, 


Reviewep by W. Russet, Bowie 


{IS BOOK IS A CURIOUS COMBINATION 
truth and twisted notions. It will 
ubtless be received with consider- 
le expectation, because an earlier 
ok by the author, “The Return to 
‘ligion,” interested a very consider- 
le circle of readers through the fact 
at here was a psychologist spe- 
ically stressing the necessity of a 
discovery of religion if there is to be 
y sound and wholesome founda- 
mn for life. In that book, Dr. Link 
id much that was both right and 
portant, and he says things which 
= right and important in this new 
ok also. 

The primary theme is that we must 
ain grasp and be grasped by the 
oral imperatives which have per- 
ed all that is best in our Judaeo- 
wistian heritage. As he says in the 
cluding paragraph of the book: 


he great and most immediate task 
churches is to resurrect and to 
pret the universal morals of per- 
and social conduct. A common 
th without a common ethics is mere 
hful thinking. A God without Com- 
ents is worse than no God at all. 


. 


nal truth has been pro- 
sometimes proclaimed 
in a number of other 


ea 
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books; for instance, in such a one as 
Trueblood’s “The Predicament of 
Modern Man.” But even if it has been 
said before, it should be said again, 


and Dr. Link’s voice will add empha- | 


sis and force to a message which our | 


generation sorely needs to hear. 


The offset to this is inthe fact that | 


REVOLUTIONARIES 


Dr. Link’s interpretation of moral 
values in our contemporary life seems 
often to be twisted by instinctive 
prejudices so strong that they lead 
him into statements which are care- 
less and inaccurate. Apparently he is 
a conservative in social, economic, and 
political matters, and one of the fam- 
iliar group to whom the “New Deal” 
is a red rag of provocation. This, 
however, is incidental. Much more 
serious is the fact that at various 
points Dr. Link seems willing to warp 
evidence to his purpose. 

A conspicuous instance of this is in 
the last chapter. In a section entitled 
“The Significance of the New Social 
Gospel,” he actually declares that 
“the Christian churches, under the 
secular influences already described, 
are also being emancipated from the 
authority of the Ten Command- 
ments,” and at least some among 
them have “systematically if unwit- 
tingly encouraged their violation.” 

He attempts to support this reckless 
assertion by reference to an address 
delivered by William Temple, the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, at Albert 
Hall, London, in 1942. He gives what 
he alleges to be a quotation from the 
Archbishop’s words. But, as anyone 
can discover for himself by looking 
at the published address in the vol- 
ume “The Church Looks Forward” 
(Macmillan, 1944), Dr. Link has 
quoted the Archbishop inaccurately, 
left out from the middle of the quota- 
tion, without any indication of doing 
so, words of vital importance of a 
contrary meaning, and put in his own 
italics an idea which the Archbishop 
did not italicize, but on the contrary 
made subordinate to a larger one. 
This sort of tactics is not calculated 
to create much respect for Dr. Link’s 
reliability as an interpreter of -any- 
thing which does not suit his own 
opinion. : 

In short, Dr. Link’s book is a very 
mixed dish. There are some whole- 
some viands in it; but with regard to 
many of the opinions he serves up 


one may very well remember the 


familiar anecdote of the waiter in a 
railroad restaurant, who, responding 


to the request of the weary traveler 
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MODERN 
. CHRISTIAN 


An Introduction to the lives 


and thought of: 
KIERKEGAARD ¢ ERIC GILL 


G. K. CHESTERTON ¢ C. F.: 
ANDREWS ¢ BERDYAEV 
Edited by 


DONALD ATTWATER 
Illustrated. 404 pp. $4.00 


If you are confused and appalled by 
the conflicts and chaos of our era and 
the quite possible doom of man, this 
book will be a revelation to you. It 
discusses the profoundly revolutionary 
thought of these five challenging Chris- 
tian radicals—Catholic, Protestant and 
Russian Orthodox—whose influence is 
growing with time and events. A book 
of first importance to every civilized 
person. 


Published by 
THE DEVIN-ADAIR COMPANY 


23 East 26th St., New York 10, N. Y. 


THE WINE OF 
VIOLENCE 


An Anthology of Anti-Semitism 
by 
NATHAN ZUCKERMAN 


Every age and tongue have docu- 
mented their opinions on anti- 
Semitism, its causes, and the prac- 
tical steps to be taken to resolve 

. it. From the writings of hundreds 
of men and women—Jew and non- 
Jew—Mr. Zuckerman, an attorney 
and social worker, has compiled an 
illuminating record of what indi- 
viduals, groups, and nations have 
done about this universal, ever- 
continuing problem. 


Here are facts and authentic data 
on every phase of the subject. For 
speakers, writers, lawyers, teachers, 
librarians, sociologists, it is a4 
"unique volume which can save end- 
less research and study. For the 
alert general reader it provides a 
wealth of illuminating and quotable 
information. $5.00 


at your bookstore 


Association Press 
347 Madison Ave. New York t7, N. Y. 


Grapuic) 


for some eggs and a few kind words, 
brought the eggs and announced: 
“Here’s the eggs, and here’s the few 
kind words—don’t eat ’em.” 


A SCIENTIST’S APPROACH TO RE- 
LIGION, by Carl Wallace Miller, Mac- 
millan, $2. 


ReviEweD by JoHN Pau JoNEs 


"THE AUTHOR OF THIS EXCELLENT LITTLE 
book has the gift of saying much 
without too many words. He pro- 
ceeds on the assumption that prophet 
and scientist are bound by a com- 
mon unity, and that analogies 
from science are helpful to religion 
and vice versa. He makes good his 
claim. He also makes plain that emi- 
nence in either field may be accom- 
panied by untenable beliefs in both. 
A Kepler or a Newton as well as a 
Paul or a Luther may believe con- 
siderable nonsense. But they are not 
therefore ignorant or foolish. Falli- 
bility is common to all, but truth is 
discoverable none the less. 

The author weaves back and forth 
between the materials of science and 
the substance of faith. He binds 
them both into the same tapestry. 
The great conservation laws, for in- 
stance, are not unrelated to faith’s 
assertion of God’s purpose. The un- 
ruly and chaotic perversity we call sin 
has a counterpart in science. “The 
relative ease of transforming mechan- 
ical energy into heat is evidence of a 
strange preference by nature for a 
state of disorder and a singular re- 
luctance to permit the recovery of 
order out of chaos.” But “the fact 
that the irreversible tendency of 
natural processes toward chaos, as 
recognized in the Second Law of 
Thermodynamics, is balanced in 
God’s providence by a_ practically 
limitless supply of energy in the 
ordered structure of the atom, should 
give pause to the prophets of doom in 
the spiritual as well as in the mate- 
rial realm.” 

Analogies between the problems of 
science and faith abound in the book. 
Moreover, the writer understands his 
“nature,” both human and otherwise. 

The language is adapted to the 
layman, but the book, is as serious as 
it is brief. The author uses no foils 
on his rapier. The nearest I got to 


amusement was blinking at the refer- 


ence to the “stuff from which saints 
and martyrs have been spawned. . .” 
in the midst of his otherwise precise 
and accurate descriptions. 


Courtesy French & Company, New Yor! 


Jo Davidson’s bronze of William Allen White was placed last month on the 
grounds of a public school in Emporia, near the office of the Gazette 


SELECTED LETTERS OF WILLIAM 
ALLEN WHITE, edited by Walter 
Johnson, Holt. $3.75. 

Reviewed _ by 


RicuHarp Patrick KELLOGG 


WittiaM ALLEN WHITE, FROM HIS 
vantage point as editor and publisher 
of the Emporia Gazette and as a life- 
long practicing liberal Republican, 
conducted: a large and lively corre- 
spondence. One of the best ex- 
pressions of his role as interpreter of 


the American middle class is in a 
1930 letter: 


If my own view of political philoso- 
phy is correct—and it may not be—I 
suppose I have two or three strong 
political convictions. . . . I distrust the 
proletariat because it is ignorant and 
selfish, and the plutocracy because it is 
cunning and greedy. As a corollary of 
these beliefs, I feel . . . that given time 
for discussion and for facts to work 
their way, the middle class will be able 
to protect the proletariat from destruc- 
tion through its own ignorance and 
the plutocracy from destroying society 
through plutocratic greed. . . . 


After resigning from The Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding 


the Allies, Mr. White showed that h 
was aware of the tremendous pr 
lems inevitable when peace came, it 
a letter of May 25, 1943 to Georg 
Field of Freedom House: 


. after unconditional surrender, | 
we win the peace, the United State 
must continue the same effort that ha 
made victory in war. Nothing less o1 
our part than the same unconditiona 
sacrifice for the peace that we hav 
demanded in unconditional surren 
will hold the peace longer than it tak 
to rearm and re-form the next line o 
battle. 


We are in for a ten years’ struggle 
ten years in which we must put 
American energies, our American pr 
duction, the full strength of Americal 
credit, and unstinted consecration — 
American sacrifice—not into a gral 
do-good adventure, not into 
the world beautiful and Utopian, br 
in a cold-blooded, hard-boiled try-out t 
put world civilization back on its fee 
so that in the rehabilitated world . 
may find American markets. T 
capitalist system must not break dow 
But unless capitalism is willing to 
ganize to sacrifice, to envision its o 
self-interest in the renewal and 


£ civilization, the war will be a failure. 
In isolation, we are only prepared for 
nother Armageddon until finally faith 
n democracy fails. Then the weary, 
lisheartened world may turn to totali- 
arianism and we shall regiment man- 
sind in inevitable economic slavery. 


I wonder what Mr. White would 
hink of the present state of the 
world? 


The letters illuminate many aspects 
nf the history of America from fron- 
ier days to the Atomic Age by com- 
nenting on what was going on 
yehind the scenes and by franker ex- 
»ressions of opinion than appeared in 
ris editorials and articles. They are 
ascinating reading as a running 
ecord of the world projected through 
he mind of an intelligent, liberal, 
middle-class American. 


MEDICINE IN THE CHANGING 
ORDER: Report of the New York 
Academy of Medicine Committee on 
Medicine and the Changing Order. 
Commonwealth Fund, $2. 


Reviewed by Micuaet M. Davis 


SPEAKING TO A CLASS OF MEDICAL 
students a few weeks ago, I held up 
1 small book in each hand. One was 
he Report of the Committee on the 
Sost of Medical Care, issued in 
December 1932, which came to the 
conclusion that medical costs should 
ye carried chiefly through voluntary 
vealth insurance and that medical 
ervice should gradually be reorgan- 
zed so that it would be furnished 
= groups of physicians. The 
ther book was this Report of the 
lew York Academy of Medicine, 
1947, and the conclusions are 
ntially the same. 


© reports, unprecedented advances 
ve taken place in the development 
government and voluntary organi- 
ions for public health work, for 
th insurance, and for  tax- 
orted medicine. A large body of 
; has been accumulated on the 
nomics Biot medicine and, still more 


ence, are reflected in this re- 


eh 
' 


ort. It summarizes sepatleei ayia: 


the fifteen years between these | 


a pietune of eaReEACe, in 


| of haat bade but little of | 


greater contribution COL 
- made towards dered 


the quality of care heads up towards 
the needed increase of group medical 
practice and the improvement of 
medical education. These summaries 
offer no original contribution, but are 
smoothly presented, with rough edges 
that irritate most physicians well 
planed off. Under the medically dis- 
tinguished sponsorship of the Acad- 


emy, the facts of the report will be | 


acceptable and educational to medical 
men who have never found such 
material in their professional journals. 
The Academy’s conclusions will also 
help to bring many physicians up to 
date as of 1932, or better. 

Much more might have been 
accomplished if the later chapters of 
the report had been infused with 
the same level of scholarship that is 
apparent in the earlier, historical 
ones. There is no evidence, for in- 
stance, that more than a superficial 
study of European health insurance 
experience was made. Few works 
are cited and these, with one or two 
exceptions, are secondary sources. 
Again, reference to unfavorable expe- 


rience in New Zealand is based 
chiefly upon an Associated Press 
article which appeared in some 
American newspapers in 1945. Au- 
thoritative and available material 
from medical and governmental 
sources in New Zealand goes un- 


mentioned. The fears expressed re- 
garding overcentralization under na- 
tional health insurance in the United 
States are certainly derived from 
something else than the experience of 


Europe, where the administration of | 


been highly | 


health insurance has 
decentralized. 

The discussion of current legisla- 
tive proposals in the United States is 
too brief to be weighty. It includes 
some regrettable errors, notably in the 
discussion of finances. The expense 
of all forms of social security taken 
together is presented in a way to give 
the reader the uncorrected impression 
that these figures would be ie cost 
of health insurance. - 

TELESIS ae pity that an eee 


committee which recommends the ex- 
tension of voluntary health insurance 


plans as the program for the fore- 


seeable future, should not have eluci- | 
dated the seujeult problems eo | 
ee | 


YOU 


are 

| not 

as 
healthy 
as the 
Hunzas! 


READ about the native diet which 
makes this remote Indian tribe and 
other primitive peoples ten times 
more healthy than the average 
American... 


THRILL to the brilliant life stories — 
of the valiant men who have strug- 
gled to give Americans a better 
diet—Weston A. Price, Harvey W. 
Wiley, Edward H. Graham—more 


exciting than Microbe Hunters ... 


LEARN how modern science 
through the airplane, deep freezer 
and other technological improve- 
ments, will make you one of the 
healthiest people in the world . . . 


arse ; By James R 
and N. - Philip Norma 


Foreword hy Stuart 


For The Rights 
Of Men 


by Carl Carmer 


Who fought Bilboism in America more 
than a Century ago? Read Carl 
Carmer’s truly stirring tales about the 
heroes who risked their lives and for- 
tunes in the struggle for civil liberties. 
Illustrated $2.00 


“A very substantial contribution.”— 
Willard Johnson, Vice-President, The 
National Conf. of Christians & Jews. 


Understanding 
The Russians 


(A Study of Soviet Life and 
: Culture) 


Edited by Bernhard J. Stern 
and Samuel Smith 


This book brings together 51 authori- 
ties, including Americans, British, and 
Russian scholars, to illuminate the com- 
plex society of the Soviet Republics. 
Illustrated $2.75 


“On the whole the best planned and the 
most complete and highly readable 
book.” —Chicago Sun. 


When 
Peoples Meet 


Edited by Alain Locke 

and Bernhard J. Stern 

NEW REVISED EDITION 

_ An important book showing what hap- 
pens when minorities come in contact 

with dominant majority groups. $3.75 

“, , . out-classes any other book on 


the subject.”—-Book of the Month Club 
News. 


OTHER BOOKS ON 
DEMOCRACY: 


THE STORY OF THE 


SPRINGFIELD PLAN $2.75 
DEMOCRACY'S 
CHILDREN » 2.00 
BUILD TOGETHER 
__ AMERICANS 2.00 


DESIGN FOR AMERICA 2.00 


ae At your bookseller or mail coupon: 


ine. Dept. 10 
New York 3, N. Y. 
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sophisticated about their administra- 
tion. No mention is made of the seri- 
ous obstacle to their extension that 
is imposed by restrictive laws enacted 
in some fifteen states at the instance 
of medical societies and now pro- 
moted by the societies in additional 
legislatures. 

The Committee suggests the de- 
sirability of government subsidies to 
voluntary plans, but fails to explore 
the problems of this likely and (under 
certain conditions) partially practi- 
cable policy. Certainly experience in 
educational and welfare fields has 
shown that the use of public funds 
by private agencies needs many and 
careful safeguards. 


JIM CROW AMERICA, by Earl Conrad. 
Duell, Sloan and Pearce. $3. 


Reviewep by JoHN LaFarcg, S. J. 


IN A VIGOROUS LITTLE BOOK “SLAVE AND 
Citizen,” Frank Tannenbaum, pro- 
fessor of Latin American history at 
Columbia University, contrasted the 
experience of the Negro slave in 
Latin America and in the United 
States. In Latin America the Negro 
achieved completely legal equality, 
slowly, through manumission, and 
after he had acquired a moral per- 
sonality. But in the U. S. he was 
given his freedom suddenly, and be- 
fore the white community credited 
him with moral status. 

Herein lies one of the main roots 
of the doctrine of white racial su- 
premacy as a theory and as an insti- 
tution. This phenomenon excites 
amazement among visitors to our 
shores from Brazil and other south- 
ern lands. 

Anomalies and injustices of the 
white supremacy idea and its off- 
spring, Jim Crow or systematic racial 
segregation, have been so frequently 
described and analyzed in recent years 
by sociologists and so publicized in 


the daily and the Negro press that — 
there is little new to add in the way. 


of revelations. Mr. Conrad is white; 


he was formerly on PM and is now 


on the staff of the Chicago Defender, 


|| Negro weekly. This book, which is 


a collection of his reflections, 


stigmatized as wrong, can we expect | 


7 
to set up its own nation in some new /; 
Confederacy, to suppress Negro and 
white progressive advance? It is always [ 
possible. Is it possible that the Negro | 
and white allies North and South could | 
take over the states’ rights theory and 
use it themselves for continuous demo- | 
cratic advance? That too is possible. 


The author wants a change in { 
people’s minds, a change in the social- | 
political areas, but does not see this, | 
apparently, as a moral change. “Those § 
who ask for ‘moral’ changes want no | 
economic changes.” Many people, 
however, believe that a sense or ab- 
sence of moral values is at the root of 
our economic conduct, and that only 
when manifest wrong is known and 


vicious economic habits to be altered. 
According to Mr. Conrad, “A. ~ 
Philip Randolph’s spadework with | 
the Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee movement and his labor lead- 
ership before then have won him an 
extensive hearing among Negroes, but — 
his anti-Sovietism has limited his in-— 
fluence in the political sphere.” And 
he sees the Negro moving fast into 
the “Russian orbit.” Mr. Randolph 
is interested in labor, not in politics, — 
and in his chosen field his anti- 
Sovietism, combined with his Ameri-— 
can liberalism, seems to me to have fe 
enhanced rather than hindered his — 
popularity with the actual rank and — 
file of his people. a 
While Sovietism has succeeded in | 
making a certain emotional appeal, ¥ 
with its well-known ability to drama- 
tize worthy causes and proliferate 
new fronts and committees, I am con- 
vinced that the Negro worker will — 
judge by accomplishments rather than 
by promises. Totalitarianism and 
systematic deprivation of human 
liberties are distasteful to him no 
matter what political or social dress’ 
they wear. i 


S. 


ae 
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SCIENCE AND FREEDOM, by Ly: 
; peter n a University 
at ° . Ts bok 


Reviewed by Orpway Teap 
ce ‘ ys rae 


I FIND Mr. BrYsON’s CONSISTENT 


ment of the person than the most 
scrupulous obedience. ... The argu- 
-ment is that freedom, in this case the 
-yarious forms of freedom called demo- 
cratic, will be attained if man and not 
materials or efficient processes is made 
the end, and if all strength is applied 
to man’s development. 


The theme in relation to which de- 
/mocracy is thus personalized is that 
to advance the freedom which democ- 
racy would assure as a goal, mankind 
/must make a more radical and uni- 
-yersal use of scientific outlook and 
‘method. “Science can be used as one 
of the tools by which to establish the 
conditions in which human powers 
‘may realize human values. This Sup- 
porting and reinforcing aid of “con- 
ditions” is specially emphasized. 

‘The chapter on education, as one 
such condition, is among the most 
suggestive. And especially do we 
have to listen with attention to what 
this author has to say on adult educa- 


tion. “It is,” he wisely observes, “im- 
possible for men to understand the 
remedies for problems if they have 
not yet met the problems in their own 
experience.” Education, he is remind- 
ing us, is only effective at the time 
of felt need and clear relevance. 
The book is quotabié, limpid, flow- 
ing in a way that may disarm the less 
attentive reader as to the full purport 
of what is being said. For there are 
insights and- perceptive hints here 
which are deeply civilized and civiliz- 
ing, ranging through wide areas of 
current thought and_ policy. Mr. 
Bryson’s capacity to carry over subtle 
ideas into simple contexts is, by 
common knowledge, extraordinary; 
and here this capacity serves him in 
good stead. Altogether, this is a 
notable book, contributing to a wider 
and richer grasp of the truth of the 
dependence of democracy’s freedom 
upon all that science can fruitfully 


imply. 


. THE TUG OVER PALESTINE 


, 
: Reviewed by Brair Bottes 


BEHIND THE SILKEN CURTAIN, by 
x .. C. Crum. Simon and Schuster. 
-IFE LINE TO A PROMISED LAND, 


’ Nevill Barbour. Odyssey Press. $3. 


[ERE ARE FOUR EARNEST BOOKS ABOUT 
le Most vexatious problem in foreign 
fairs that our time plagues us with 
—Palestine. — 
more clearly than does the text 
ly we get no closer to some solu- 
. Mr. Barbour believes that the 
try SS to the Arabs, and 


ingly thine inthe Holy Land the 
s should hare Zoo 


1 revocably, neither to be etishen 
ea Pee of ee ae faci 


Their earnestness tells — 


Both 


North Americans would perform a 
service to those inharmonious neigh- 
bor peoples by cool objectivity. Mr. 
Crum reports that Wendell Willkie 
once told him, “The Arabs have a 
good case in Palestine. There is only 
one thing wrong with it. The 
Jews have a better case.” This sort 
of thinking in “terms of exclusive al- 
ternatives will keep Palestine in fester 
forever. 

Of the four books at hand, those 
by Messrs. Crum, Hirschmann, and 


‘Stone are superior to the book by 


Mr. Barbour. The last has written 


a sort of lawyer’s brief, burdened. 


with ex parte citations running back 
to a few millenniums before Christ 


in order to analyze the opposing 
claims to Palestine of Jews and Arabs, 


to the Arab’s advantage. ; 
The three friends of Zionism tell 

Hers stories in human terms, and 

theirs are moving tales. Those who 


_ have hearts oak find them ee by. 
P the 


The 
Republic 
of 
Silence 


EDITED BY 
A. J. LIEBLING 


T what point does a man 

begin to resist the in- 
vader? A. J. Liebling, brilliant 
reporter for The New Yorker, 
seeks the answer to this age- 
old question in the writings of 
the French Resistance — writ- 
ings by Louis Aragon, Vercors, 
Francois Mauriac, and many 
an anonymous patriot. 


Mr. Liebling’s own interpre- 
tations, his absorbing commen- 
tary, make THE REPUBLIC OF 
SILENCE a noteworthy piece of 
literature, and many of the se- 


lections he includes are worthy 


also of a lasting place in the 
history of patriotic writing. 


—From the critics: 


“We are grateful to Mr. fie 


bling, always a vivid reporter, 
for having preserved often un- 


signed bits from the resistance 


press recording the heroic day- i. 


to-day struggle of the unions, — fe 


the peasants, and the profes- 
sions against the heartless, 
stupid invader. The whole | 


_ story is here.” pee es pape 


> Jat 


Eirpere is more drive, 
_, characterization ave Ti 


i ‘ By 


GUY NUNN has 
filled his novel 
with simple 
laughter and 
the angry 
conflict of 


racial hate 


“An altogether accurate, hon- 
est, and vivid account of the 
experiences of a typical Mexi- 
the United 
.. . Mr. Nunn speaks 


can laborer in 
States 
with real authority in this 


field. An exciting first novel.” 


—Carey McWILuiams 


“White Shadows is notable for 
the fact that it discusses, at the 
same time that it describes 
with admirable clarity and 
economy, the confusions and 
struggle of illiterate immi- 
grants in the American scene 
when public emphasis was cen- 
tered on labor relations, de- 


pression and the recent war.” 


—N. Y. Times Book Review 


WHITE 
SHADOWS 


At ali dclerore $2.75 3 


REYNAL & HITCHCOCK 
~ 


1 Ni hee, 


Stone on his remarkable and daring 
journey early in 1946 from Poland 
to Palestine by train and boat in com- 
pany with a band of desperate Jews 
bound to escape the hell of Europe 
after the war and knowing no goal 
but Eretz Israel. 

Yet apparently the United States is 
populated by millions of cold hearts, 
untouched by such stories, for many 
Americans are prone both to com- 
ment that Jews should not try to 
enter Palestine illegally and also to 
cry halt when one suggests their ad- 
mission instead to the USA. 

Except for the brisk prose of the 
professional writer I. F. Stone, the 
writing in these books is so labored 
that they discourage the prospective 
reader. The Hirschmann account is 
the most interesting and most valu- 
able. It reveals some of the inside 
story of the workings of an unusual 
agency, the War Refugee Board, 
established by President Roosevelt 
early in 1944 and dedicated to the 
proposition that governments at war 
can concern themselves with the com- 
fort and welfare of individual human 
beings. In a period of unlimited and 
organized killing, Mr. Hirschmann 
spent his time saving lives. 

The very existence of the War 
Refugee Board was due in large 
measure to Mr. Hirschmann. An 
avoidable tragedy, the sinking in the 
Dardanelles in February 1942 of the 
steamship “Struma” with 767 Jewish 
refugees aboard, sickened him, and 
the complacence of routine officials 
in the face of such wanton loss of 
life disgusted him. Breckinridge 
Long, Assistant Secretary of State, 
told him that “all was being done 
that could be done in time of war.” 
Long mentioned the existence of the 
Intergovernmental Committee o6n 
Refugees, an almost inactive agency, 
helpless to take responsibility for 
those who fled-from Europe on such 
ships as the “Struma.” 

Mr. Hirschmann decided to go to 
Turkey to find out whether he, as a 
citizen, could help a few Jews escape 
alive from Nazidom to some outer 
haven. He talked his idea over in 


Washington, where others, unlike 


Assistant Secretary Long, were im- 


pressed by the same problem. This 


interest caused the establishment of 
the War Refugee Board, directed “to 
take action for the immediate rescue 


from the Nazis of as many as possible 


of the persecuted minorities, . . . to 
take all measures within the govern- 


(In answering advertisements please mention SurvEY GRAPHIC) | 


of Saudi Arabia, made clear for Mr. 


jaye 


ment’s power to rescue the victims of . 
enemy persecution who are in immi- | 
nent danger of death.” So rescuer | 
Hirschmann went as a diplomatic at- | 
taché, not as a private citizen. 

He tells how he obtained ships for | 
bringing Jewish refugees through the | 
Black Sea to the Aegean, persuaded | 
the Rumanians to close their hell-hole | 
Transdniestria internment camp, en- | 
couraged “The Boys” to parachute | 
into central Europe for daring rescue | 
acts, and with the help of a pack of ( 
cigarettes as a gift for a diplomats 
wife, persuaded the Bulgarian gov- | 
ernment to rescind its anti-Semitic | 
laws and to permit the Jews to re- 
habilitate themselves within Bulgaria. | 
No other belligerent government 
undertook this sort of rescue work 
and Mr. Hirschmann is proudly 
American. When he saved a Ger- 
man Jewish musician in Istanbul 
from deportation to Germany he said: 


You tried to thank me today for sav- 
ing your life. I did not do it. It was 
the great and free people of the United 
States of America who came to your 
rescue. Always remember that, and try 
someday to give something back to that 
idea. 


Mr. Crum gives us a personal nar- 
rative that illuminates the dusty re- 
port which the Anglo-American In- 
quiry Commission issued last May. 
The great point he makes—it should 
gleam in neon brightness before 
everybody who turns his thoughts to 
Palestine—is that the masses of Arabs 
and the masses of Jews in Palestine 
accept one another. “Political conflict 
on high levels does not affect the re-~ 
lations of men in the street.” The 
antagonism is synthetic, manufactured — 
by high-placed Arabs, kinds and ef- 
fendis and also by supporters. of 
“British imperialism.” — 

The grounds on which the syn- 
thesizers attack the Jews are sym-— 
pathetically set forth in Mr. Barbour’s 
book, but King Ibn Saud, the ruler 


Crum how empty and unreal is the 
antagonism. Ibn Saud told Mr. Crum 
that his attitude toward the Jew was 
“not the product of modern times bu 
an ancient enmity going back thou-— 
sands of years” to the writing of the 
Koran, which says: “Thou wilt surely 
find that the strongest in enmity 
against those who believe are the Jews 
and idolaters.” Only by thinking in 
terms of today can the world dea 
with the problem of Palestine. 
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OIL AND STEEL, by P. Alston Waring 
; and Clinton S. Golden. Harper. $3. 
Reviewed by 


Morris LLEWELLYN CooKE 


(His BOOK SEEKS TO EXPLORE THE 
yommon interests of farmers and 
wage earners, the reasons for the im- 
memorial clash between them, and 
he basis for our faith that the accom- 
modation of these differences is of 
prime importance in the further 
development of our society. 

The authors are exceptionally well 
qualified to represent the groups for 
which they speak—by character, expe- 
iience, speculative frame of mind, 
and status in the working world. 
‘That they happen to live within two 
miles of each other is a happy cir- 
icumstance, for otherwise a book that 
bears the marks of close collaboration 
might not have been possible for two 
such busy men. It is futile to wish 
that this problem could have been so 
competently explored and discussed 
years ago. For it is only the more 
rapid organization of industrial 
workers in unions since World War |! 
that makes it possible now to envision 
their coming together with farmers in 
an effective relationship. 

This recital of the step by step 
progress made by the organized in- 
dustrial workers is needed to remind 
us that, as recently as President 
Harding’s administration, some 150,- 
000 men in the steel industry worked 
from eleven to fourteen hours a day 
and many of them on Sundays, as 
well. The authors utilize the quick 
changes and improvements among 
industrial workers as offering hope 
that, through membership in a wide 
variety of cooperatives, the farmers 
may be learning the value of united 
action as contrasted with their highly 
prized individualism, admitted to 
have been at times a tower of strength 
for the nation. 

The drive in the labor movement 


comes principally from the younger — 


men. The average age among farm- 
ers is around fifty years. Our authors 
quote an associate as saying that even 
such a logical and wholly necessary 
natter as soil conservation is hard to 
get across to middle-aged farmers. A 
man reaches an age of contentment! 

- The authors attribute much of the 
discord between rural and city people 
0 carefully planned efforts by the 
rge business interests, including 
anned” editorials to be had for the 
king and advertising patronage for 


ok 


y , 


the “good” local papers. Getting all 
this out in the open will do no harm 
to any legitimate interest. 

While the authors offer no blue- 
print or definite formula for breaking 
down the barriers between town and 
country, on the whele they give an 
inspiring interpretation of current 
trends. Those who love the Republic 
should read this book. 


THE WEB OF GOVERNMENT, by R. 
M, Maclver. Macmillan. $4.50. 
Reviewed by 


JANE Perry Crark Carey 


IN A WORLD OF BITTERLY CONFLICTING 
forces, dispassionateness of inquiry 
and judgment based on careful 
analysis are desperately needed. Pro- 
fessor Maclver, in his brilliant con- 
sideration of the forces that go to 
make up government in all its types 
and functions, responds to this need 
with one of the important contribu- 
tions to thought of this period. 

To him, government is not some- 
thing invented by the strong and im- 
posed upon the rest of society but is 
the continuation and development of 
a process of regulation already begun 
in the family and community. He 
traces the emergence of government 
in its different stages, always a reflec- 
tion of underlying social attitudes and 
beliefs. He then proceeds to the most 
illuminating analysis of the different 
types and forms of government 
which it has been this reviewer’s 
good fortune to read. 

His chapter on “The Ways of 
Democracy” not only clarifies the 
meaning of that much misused word 
but cuts away the dross when it 
shows. that only under democracy 
does government become the agent 
and the people the principal that 
holds it to account. Only under de- 
mocracy can all opinions with respect 
to the desirability of any form of gov- 
ernment be allowed free expression. 
Here Professor Maclver has one 
caveat—those who express their opin- 
ions must not approve the resort to 
force for the furtherance of any cause 
in which they believe, else they reject 
the only ground on which they are 
entitled to ask for freedom. 

In “The Ways of Dictatorship,” the 
author reduces to their essence the 
various types of dictatorship and 
shows how they contain within them- 
selves the germs of their own ulti- 
mate destruction. 


(Continued on page 312) 
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The Twentieth Century 
Fund measures the dynamics 
of our expanding economy in 


America’s 
Needs . 


AND 


Resources 


A 
Twentieth Century Fund 
Survey by 


J. FREDERICK DEWHURST 


and Associates 


she This survey covers the ex- 

traordinary range and scope 
of our whole economic system: 
industrial capacity ... beauty 
care ... natural resources... 
output per man-hour ... govern- 
ment expenditures ... population 
and manpower ... housing... 
expenditures for liquor and to- 
bacco patterns of national 
and individual income... medical 
care... foreign trade... mechan- 
ical and human energy... etc. 
A striking feature is the projec- 
tion, based on past experience, of 
what our economic system can 
produce if operated at high levels 
in 1950 and 1960. 


Everyone interested in our social 
history and our social destiny will 
find here an almost inexhaustible 
storehouse of present facts and 
past trends, as well as a carefully 
considered, ably documented fore- 
cast of our physical ability to 
achieve a pattern of plenty in the 
future. 
ORDER YOUR COPY TODAY 
$5.00 at your bookstore, or from 


THE TWENTIETH CENTURY FUND 
330 West 42nd St., New York 18 
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The first 
complete 
official 
report 


of the 


ATOMIC ENERGY 
COMMISSION 
TO THE 
. UNITED NATIONS 
SECURITY 
COUNCIL 


Here is the first official record 
of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion at work, It is the essence 


of the control scheme from the 


mines to the manufacturing as 
it was given to the United Na- 
tions Security Council. It is the 
basis of the work of the two 


Committees now in session at 


Lake Success and represents the 
Chee work which the Commission did 
between June and December, 
1946. This Report includes ,the 
~ records 


of closed committee 


; | | meetings, and proposed safe- 
oe || guards are published here for 
|| the first time. ia ies: 
|} Pages: 143 


1.00 | 
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| GENTLEMAN'S , 


No one exemplifies more truly thaa 
Professor Maclver the truth of Justice 
Holmes’ statement that “to be master 
of any branch of knowledge you must 
master those which lie next to it; and 
thus to know anything you must 
know all.” The volume shows clearly 
what depth and perspective have 
been added to the author’s under- 
standing of government by his 
sociological studies. 

Professor Maclver’s approach to 
the crucial question of our time is 
tempered by knowledge and under- 
standing: Can a fully collectivist 
system, which means public owner- 
ship of the whole apparatus of pro- 
duction and distribution and the abo- 
lition of all private enterprise, be 
made to work without sacrifice of the 
democratic principle, assuming such a 


system can come into existence 
through the gradual advance of 
nationalization? 


Aware that the corrupting influence 
of the possession of power will not 
disappear with the loss of the profit 
motive, he realizes that “when it is 
gone the traffic of ambition will be 
more ruthlessly concentrated along 
the political avenue.” While he does 
not conclude that democratic polity 
will never be able to survive under 
collectivism, he points out that “the 
evolution of democratic processes has 
still a long way to go before the expe- 
rience is attained that would admit 
the marriage of the two without the 
imminent peril of a divorce of a kind 
that would leave collectivism in sole 
possession of the national home.” 

Though the book’s high quality 
and tempered wisdom ought to reach 
more than the scholarly few, its form 
and language are not such that he 


who runs may read. Those who 


most need the understanding and the 
message will be least likely to read it. 
All of us will_profit by the reminder 


that no brave new order can be con-— 


structed de novo, but that “the new- 
est order we can achieve no matter 
how bold its experiments must be as 


continuous with the past and present 


as the new generation of men is con- 


tinuous with those that went before.” 


- Hobson goes after the mild, passive 


useful conclusions from its impact 0 
the readers of popular fiction, t 
whom it is especially addressed. In) 
stead of preparing one more traci 
against anti-Semitism, Mrs. Hobsoi 
has written a novel calculated t) 
inform through the medium oo) 
glossy entertainment. The book’) 
enormous value is in the very way if 
cheerfully falls in with the style and 
manner of “women’s fiction.” Wear) 
ing this seemingly innocuous guise, if 
manages to describe anti-Semitism i 
America with a thoroughness that @ 
professor of sociology might envy. I) 
is reported that “Gentleman’s Agree 
ment” is to be filmed in Hollywood 
Evidently this story is going to react 
quite a few of the people who car 
most happily be influenced by it. 

It is not a violent book. Rather 
better than that, its theme is the 
tragic idiocy of prejudice, and Mrs} 


variety in particular, giving relatively 
little space to the professional haters, 

The plot is serviceable. A reporter 
who is not a Jew is to do a series off 
articles on anti-Semitism for what 
Mrs. Hobson describes as a_ liberal 
weekly with a huge circulation. (It 
will at once be apparent that this is 
not a roman a clef.) He decides to 
call his series “I Was Jewish for Six 
Months,” and to live the part. His 
private life becomes eventful, to put 
it mildly, and boy loses girl. On the 
final page, however, it becomes amply! 
clear that he will get her back. I am 
sure that many a reader will rejo 
as she reaches for the last chocolate 
cream in the box—(the crunchy and 
chewy ones probably having been 
exhausted around the time Kathy 
was writing her touching note to Pk 
—“Maybe we fell in love too quickly, 
before we really had time to know 
each other.”) ie ~ ae 

And there is no reason to beliey 
that Hollywood will disappoin 
nougat-lovers, either. All things 
sidered, I think we can safe 
that Mrs. Hobson has rung t 
What’s more, she has ru: 
one has ever attempt 


ybson’s style will appease them. 
‘Nomen who wouldn’t touch The 
ition or The New Republic (or 
wvey Graphic) with a ten foot pole 

going to read “Gentleman’s 
rreement” as they sit under the 
yer, and they're going to urge 
‘ir husbands to read it. Good for 
rs. Hobson! 


LOYALTY PURGE 
(Continued from page 287) 


at persons need not join them with- 
t full knowledge of their subver- 
ve character. 


2. The use of the doctrine of “guilt 
association” to establish disloyalty 
ould be discarded. This can be 
yne by sharply limiting, by appro- 
date written directions, the infer- 
ices which loyalty boards may prop- 
ly draw from membership in, or 
sociation with, organizations black- 
ted by the Attorney General. An 
ference of disloyalty should not be 
awn. from such association unless 
e employe had knowledge of the 
byersive character of the organiza- 
om. The extent of his activity in 
€ organization rather than mere 
embership, should be the crucial 
st of possible disloyalty. 
Past membership should not be re- 
rded as prejudicial if it occurred a 
bstantial number of years ago and 
as later abandoned. Loyalty boards 
ould be instructed to appraise with 
eat care the relative reliability of 
e files of the various investigative 
encies of the government. This 
ggestion is grounded on the well- 
tablished unreliability of the old 
ies Committee Files. 


3. A number of procedural safe- 
ards might well be extended to 
cused employes. The employe 
ould be entitled to a bill of particu- 
‘s which would make explicit the 
arges against him. He should be 
owed not only “to be accompanied 


counsel” but also have the right to 


represented by counsel. He should 
ve the right to subpoena witnesses 
his behalf and also to subpoena 
evant documents when security 
siderations do not forbid this. 
government should provide him 
a stenographic report of the 
ings, and the findings and de- 


mite should be assured an 


of i a loyalty board should be. 


adequate time to prepare his appeal 
and be allowed to file a brief on 
appeal. 


Finally, it cannot be too strongly 
urged that men of the highest char- 
acter must be drafted for this dis- 
agreeable job. The only thing that 
can possibly make this loyalty purge 
tolerable in a nation which values 
civil liberty is to place its administra- 
tion in the hands of able and fair- 
minded men who can be neither 
bullied nor seduced into deviating 
from the rigid demands of justice 
and fair play. 


THE CAMPFIRE CIRCLE 


(Continued from page 293) 


led the discussions and shared the 
daily life of the young people attend- 
ing the Institute were Maxwell 
Stewart of the Nation and his wife, 
at that time student secretary of the 
FPA; Bruce Bliven, of the New 
Republic; Frank Kingdon, then presi- 
dent of Dana College: Holger Kilan- 
der then dean of Panzer College of 
Physicial Education—and of course 
Carl Voss. 

There were panel discussions such 
as“ WhatsCan-.I Do =tete Peacer”’ 
“America and the Coming Conflict,” 
“The Biological Implications of War.” 
(Not all baseball and fooling around 
together and good eats, you see, even 
for people in their middle teens.) 

Last year (1946), among the 


“faculty” (I pick out some of the 


names almost at random) were 
Wing-Tsit Chan, professor of Chi- 
nese culture at Dartmouth; James 
Squires, head of the social studies 
department, Colby Junior College; 
Rachel Davis Dubois, director of the 
Workshop for Cultural Democracy; 
Edgar J. Fisher, assistant director, 
Institute of International Education; 
Kenneth Gould, editor of Scholastic; 
William Brown, assistant principal of 
a large Negro high school in Birming- 
ham, Ala.; Esther Holmes Jones, 
chairman of the Peace and Service 
Committee of the Friends General 
Conference; Dr. Eddy Asirvathum of 
Madras; Dr. Enrique S. de Lozada, 
formerly ambassador from Bolivia. 
There will be leaders of the United 
Nations official staff on this summer’s 
faculty with authorities from colleges 
of the U. S. and other countries. 
Further, a number of the young 
sons and daughters of UN delegates 
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ms, ailstrations and full explanations. 
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and staff—of all colors and races— 
are to be among those playing base- 
ball at the institute at its 1947 ses- 
sions, swimming in the lovely little 
lake, hiking on the wooded Vermont 
mountains, and gathering together 
around the evening campfire after 
the stimulation of the day. 

It is astonishing what a difference 
there is between thinking about 
something that we know would be 
desirable—and making it happen. 
Most of us get a sincerely uplifted 
feeling when we suddenly think, “Oh, 
wouldn’t it be a fine idea to—” well, 
perhaps set up nursery schools with 
no racial discrimination, or organize 
potential volunteer workers to help 
complete lagging housing projects. 

But if we are at all experienced, we 
quail, and with reason, at our second 
thought of the formidable amount of 
hard, detailed work which is neces- 
sary to set any good idea going. And 
as to the life-slavery involved in keep- 
ing it going—no, there are limits, we 
think, to what can be expected of us. 
It was a fine idea, but we have our 
living to make, and our vacations to 
enjoy, our housekeeping to do, and 
our bridge games to play. 

This fatal anticipatory fatigue is 
what stops so many of us at the recol- 
lection of the committee meetings, the 


consultations, the finding of suitable, 


helpers, the buying of supplies, the 
filing of papers, the responsibility for 
tiresome detail, all the work, the 
hard, uninteresting, hour-after-hour, 
day-after day work which is the. cost 
of putting a fine idea into practice. 
There is something really exciting, 
as a fine piece of music is exciting, in 
seeing that there are people who, in 
spite of the cost in effort, simply put 
one foot in. front of the other and 
walk right through all those obstacles. 


CANAL JIM CROW 
(Continued from page 290) 


constitute one of the most serious 
problems that we must solve.” 

After 1928, in response to anti- 
Negro agitation, West Indian Negro 
immigration into Panama __ proper 
was restricted, and American authori- 
ties nominally obeyed the directions 
of Panama governments that West 
Indian employes on the canal should 
not be permitted to move into the 
Republic. 

_ Former President Arnulfo Arias 
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and his followers, in the 1941 con- 
stitution and supplementary laws, ex- 
cluded all Negro West Indians who 
born in the British colonies 
citizenship and from certain 
of employment. Arias even 
went so far as to take citizenship 
away retroactively from West In- 
dians who had been born in Panama 
and had already acquired citizenship 
rights. He gave his racial movement 
a nationalist flavor by exempting from 
the exclusion laws Negroes who came 
from Spanish-speaking countries. The 
United States never challenged the 
Arias policy but in May 1942 formally 
agreed to cooperate with Panama in 
enforcing the Arias racial restrictions. 

When Arias was deposed by a 
bloodless coup d'etat, the new presi- 
dent, Ricardo de la Guardia, sus- 
pended the 1941 constitution and 
modified the discriminatory decrees of 
the previous administration. Arias 
was exiled, and when he returned to 
the Republic in 1945 and was in- 
volved in an abortive attempt at 
alleged revolution, he was arrested 
and imprisoned under the present 
president, Enrique Jimenez. In spite 
of the defeat of Arias, the racial phi- 
losophy which he represented still 


were 
from 


types 


their wealth in liquid and unproductive 
form, as gold or foreign currency, ready 
for instant flight. The peasants are 
working hard to rebuild their homes, 
restore their livestock and tools, and re- 
establish their productive power, re- 
gardless of possible future dangers. 
Greek industrialists, on the other hand, 
hesitate to make commitments in the 
face of present uncertainties. 


Yet there is much in Greece upon 
which to build. And all observers 
are in agreement as to their confi- 


dence in the people’s capacity for 
self-help. 


The Kind of People They Are 


“Provided,” said Dr. Ezekiel, “a 
spiritual drive can be imparted to 
them.” Which means, I take it, that 
the structural changes in their econ- 
omy must be sufficiently deepseated 
and convincing to make them feel— 
after the stunning effects of the war 
—that they now have a stake in their 
country’s future. 

The FAO report says: 


THE GREEKS—MAJOR TEST FOR US 
(Continued from page 282) ; 


for harvesting, instead of the sick 


has many adherents in the Republi! 
of Panama, and the West Indians i) 
this troubled little nation still fee 
like a besieged advance guard of theil 
race, scorned by their powerful neigh) 
bor of the north, threatened witl) 
new discriminations in Panama. 
Meanwhile, the rapidly growin) 
Communist movements of  Latiy 
America are losing no opportunity t| 
use our racial policy in Panama a) 
proof that “Yankee imperialism) 
necessarily means racial discrimina} 
tion. From Cuba to Chile the favor 
ite target of the leftist sharpshooter| 
is the hypocrisy of a good neighbo’ 
whose neighborliness depends on skill 
color. 
In this case the remedy is fairl) 
simple. No state legislatures o 
southern sheriffs or Ku Klux mob 
can prevent a change in the Cana 
Zone caste system if the President 0 
the United States decides that tha 
racial policy is no longer appropriati 
in an American community. 
power under federal law is completel 
in his hands, and there is reason t 
hope that he will soon bring thi 
Canal Zone into line with the trul 
progressive policies of his administra 
tion in other parts of the Caribbeas 


The people of Greece are by naturi 
individualistic and impatient of rigic 
controls. They are shrewd and ambi 
tious, with a strong urge to help them 
selves. Yet the Greek people an 
tenacious in their ways, and have mait 
tained their own ancient language an 
culture through centuries of rule by 
foreigners. Democratic and volun 
methods of future development, rathei 
than compulsory dictation or direction, 
are in keeping with these centuries-ol 
characteristics of the Hellenic tem. 


rament, 
- Sr 


Agricultural methods in Greece 
often are as primitive as in Homer’: 
day. From any recent visitor, one 
gets accounts of women hitched to 
wooden plow. One aged woman wa 
working in her neighbor’s field as : 
hired farm hand. She had given h 
own small farm as a dowry to insure 
her daughter’s marriage and the: 
was nothing else left for her to di 
An American expert was urging tk 
use of at least a scythe and crad 


“No,” answered the farmer, 


sone 


nythe is too heavy. Harvesting, after 
,., is a woman’s work.” 

1 The farm cooperatives stand out 
5 bright and progressive hopes in 
aany accounts of Greece today. Dr. 
»zekiel comments: 


] The presidents of the local co-ops are 
1 proof that democratic elections can be 
jeld in Greece today. They are demo- 
ratically elected. They are themselves 
ynall landowners, average farmers, and 
se average farm has ten acres. Their 
atelligence and sincerity are very im- 
eressive. The co-ops are a going con- 
em right now, and with loans from 
ae Agricultural Bank—which hasn’t 
jy money these days to loan—they 
ould produce immediate results. 


'The average.Greek, Dr. Ezekiel 
sels sure, is neither a communist nor 
| fascist but a very intense individual- 
st. The Liberal leader Themistocles 
ophoulis, who refused to join the 
resent government, impressed _ this 
american as talking more like Presi- 
ent Roosevelt than any man he saw 
1 Greece. 

“The average Greek is conspicu- 
usly a believer in education,” said 
Ir. Ezekiel. He might have added 
yat the present answer to this want 
; near-famine. 
chools are not more than half re- 
cored from the war, and in guerilla 
srritory the schools are closed. The 
‘AO plan outlines technical educa- 
on advances, but leaves the common 
chools to government initiative. Dr. 
7zekiel went on: 


I remember a family in Thrace 
hich always seemed to me highly typi- 
al. They were all barefooted and 
ved off their farm of four and a half 


cres. Their single crop was an acre 
nd a half of tobacco. There were 
ree or four children. The mother 


fas illiterate. The father had been to 
shoo! two or three years. But the 


dest son, about twenty, was a college 
raduate, and the next son was finish- 
ig high school and expecting to go to 
lege. 


And when I was there last 
immer, the only chance for* work in 
weece for those sons was the primitive 


2 


tivation of that tiny patch of tobacco. 


ircefulness of the Greek peasants. 
concerns the first shipload of 
; sent in by UNRRA to begin 
king the farms. An elaborate 


‘ked out with full benefit of army 
ape—all sorts of veterinary care, 
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¢ion, check-ups and reports. Then 
¢ Greeks proceeded to handle the 
atter themselves. They simply sent 
om each region a committee to 
ring home the horses. And since 
-e horses were to be distributed by 
,t, and since the committee mem- 
vrs were themselves hoping each to 
eceive a horse, they took the best of 
wre that no harm should befall their 
narges. 

1The American Farm School at 
laloniki was used as a German local 
eadquarters during the war and 
martly blown up at the finish. But 
ae staff returned at once, and re- 
mmed their school work. Now it is 
croceeding with more than prewar 
yormal activity. This school, using 
dampton Institute in Virginia as 
aspiration and model, was founded 

1 1902 on borrowed money by two 
nmericans, Dr. John H. House and 
Or. Edward Haskell. A son of the 
mrmer, Charles L. House, directs 
me work today. The ideal is to 
rain young Greeks in modern farm- 
ng. Its thesis was that with proper 
nowledge, barren and arid land 
ould be made to yield good crops 
md year after year it educated boys 
.ot away from the land but to go 
ack and make more of their land. 
“hat is going on today, about one 
undred boys producing most of 
heir food while they learn scientific 
griculture at a cost of about $300 
ver boy. One report since the war 
alled the school a place where, 
midst the troubles besetting Greece, 
people trust each other and_ build 
ogether for the future.” 

Yet another advantage in Greece, 
cording to most reports, is the ab- 
ence of a land problem. Venizelos 
rried out a widespread program of 


Var—over the bitter opposition of 
teek Communists who saw one of 
r best issues being stolen away 
om them. Similarly the FAO re- 
rt met with attack by Communist 
ers in Athens as an attempt at 
talist exploitation of the country. 
Communist program still makes 
. of the need for land reform— 
the statistics of the report 
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ADJUSTABLE KNIFE 


. The Smor- 
. in any width you want. 
Slices thin enough for hors d’oeurves or thick enough 
for a hearty Dagwood sandwich. Cuts meats, cakes 
or bread with the ease of butter. Adjustable screws 
hold blade securely to insure uniformity of slices. 
Finely tempered Swedish steel on Lucite. $2.10 Post- 
Wallis Gifts, 


The knife you’ve been waiting for. . . 
gasbord slices anything . 


paid, or C.O.D. plus postage. 
Madison Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


1316 
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KNOW AMERICA 


Fastest growing educational hobby of civic 
minded Americans, Excellent scenes, subjects, 
Cities, Towns, Art, Colleges, Churches, Schools, 
Residences, Bridges, Waterfalls, Lighthouses, 
Fishing, Camping, Boatdng, etc. Foreign as- 
sortment. 10 beautiful post cards only 35c. 
Three sets $1, or serid 10c coin for catalogue. 
(no stamps Please). Box JIGE, Back Bay 
Annex, Boston 17, Mass. 


“Your friends overseas, will appreciate 
these’ 


Minimum order 3 cartons 


Perfect delivery guaranteed 
Send check or money order to 


ACE MAIL egptes £0. 
East Orange 45, 


SCHOOL OF NURSING 


course which leads to the degree of 


admission. 


Let us take another look at both 
external and internal forces to be 
reckoned with—a summing up cer- 
tainly to put America on its mettle. 


International Matrix ¥ 


At the Greek border stand ec pani. 
Jugoslavia, and Bulgaria, all socalled 
Soviet satellites. Their behavior, at 
least, has presented no embarrassment 


‘to the Kremlin. At the 3k urkish bor- | 


der stands Russia herself. ae in ay 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 


A Profession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is offered during the thirty months’ 


: ASTER OF NURSIN 
A Bachelor’s degree in arts, science or piiloeonhs from a ee of approved standing is peauired for 


For Catalogue and Information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


- —- 


for control of access to unfrozen seas 
and Britain’s concern for its lifeline 


through the Mediterranean—to say 


nothing of modern competition for 


oil in the Near East in which we, © 
— too, are involved. — - 
According to what are certainly im- 


pressive from American, 


reports 
Greek, and British officials, from the 


United Nations and the press, there 
has been unrelenting border a as 


on pore eel the tel btes mem: 


them to guerillas engaged in civil war 
against the Greek government. There 
have been official and recurring pres- 
sures on Turkey from Russia, de- 
mands for territory and undoubtedly 
a threat to Turkish sovereignty—all 
this resulting in heavy burdens for 
defense on the part of a relatively 
weak country. Taking seriously the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter and 
the Golden Gate, it is the simplest of 
obligations to recognize that these 
small nations have a claim on a world 
wanting peace for the support of their 
integrity. 

There are those Americans who 
vigorously protest that in offering this 
support directly, the United States 
is undercutting the United Nations, 
and may provoke war with Soviet 
Russia. They see it increasing Russia’s 
fear of us and strengthening Commu- 
nist movements in other European 
countries. On the other hand, there 
are those who see it rather as a be- 
lated move to fill the vacuum left 
by the United Nations by failure so 
far to set up an international police 
force that can hold aggression in leash 
in troubled zones—while, as at Mos- 
cow this spring and at the United 
Nations capital in New York, the 
slow process goes forward of ground- 
ing friendship and understanding be- 
tween the Great Powers and fabricat- 
ing an enduring world order. 


Personality Problems 


Certain it is that this new Ameri- 
can position of acknowledged opposi- 
tion to further expansion by Russia 
along this ancient frontier is charged 
with hazards. The maintenance of 
such lines of defense is a technical 
matter. The success of the civilian 
program itself will hang in large 
measure on the policies and personali- 
ties animating the commands charged 
with the military task. There is an 
American responsibility. Well known 
American generals have expressed at- 
titudes that invite almost certain 
tragedy if the job should be placed in 
their hands. The whole $150,000,000 
program for civil rehabilitation could 
be fouled or nullified by military ob- 
tuseness. From these delicate balances 
it is clear that the quicker the United 
Nations organization is developed to 
the point of 
ty problems, and the quicker the 
United States can turn this one over 
_to international control, the better 
will be the chance of peace in the 


world and of promoting revival in 
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dealing with such securi- 


Greece along democratic lines. 

During four years of war and 
occupation, Greece experienced the 
shattering effects of Nazi malice. 
The dragon’s teeth were sown. Van- 
dalism and starvation would have 
made problem enough, but amidst 
the wreckage is the further difficulty 
of a small class still conspicuously 
comfortable and dominant, resentful 
of any change disturbing to their own 
position. This is the scene in which 
our Hercules must labor—Uncle Sam 
challenged to cleanse the stables, lay 
hands on Hippolyte’s girdle, and 
tame a whole mythology of lions, 
wild horses, and dragons. 


Blueprints Are Not Enough 


The threat of starvation has been 
lifted, but malnutrition is a continu- 
ing irritant to body and spirit. The 
physical destruction from war re- 
mains mostly untouched. Reorgan- 
izing the national economy means 
two or three five-year plans laid end 
to end. And now to repeat the con- 
sensus of the experts for the sake of 
emphasis, blueprints and money by 
themselves will not be enough, even 
with good intentions added. The 
essential task the Greek people them- 
selves must perform after their spirits 
have been aroused to a great common 
national interest. 

The FAO mission touched on this 
intangible when it said: 


Not until governmental arrangements 
can be worked out which have the con- 
fidence and support of the great mass 
of the Greek people can a clear and 
consistent economic program be estab- 
lished. Such developments are essential 
not only for restoring the confidence of 
foreign investors, but also for carrying 
forward a vigorous policy of agricul- 
tural and industrial development as 
recommended in this report. 


—. 


Does this mean a general election? 

It is hard to conceive of any gov- 
ernment based on the present Greek 
parliament being able to meet the 
needs of the whole people. At the last 
election, March 31, 1946, the total 
vote numbered approximately 15 
percent of the population of Greece. 
That was the smallest turnout of any 
recent election in Europe, outside of 
Portugal and Spain. In the last Brit- 
ish election, the vote was 52 percent 
of the population. - ; 

“Royalist” has been an easy brick- 
bat to throw at the regime, but the 


late king’s death brought tardy reco 
nition that he had been a man quiy 
without influence—a perfect nonefj 
tity, except as a symbol. The word jj 
not “royalist” but “oligarchic.” TE 
cabinet and parliament of Greece a 
held accountable by a tiny fractiol 
of the population, far smaller tha) 
the 15 percent which is considered th) 
top figure for Communist strengtl} 
By the power of personal wealth 
tradition, and social influence, thei 
present grip on the reins, and th 
cohesive factor of public pelf, thi 
class retains control. 

Paul Porter, head of the America} 


Economic Mission, told the Hous} 
Foreign Affairs Committee that hj 
would welcome another election i} 
Greece. Privately he has expiesta 
confidence that an election would b 
called without great unwillingness oj 
delay. His statement to the commit 
tee, furthermore, after the usual rol 
call of basic needs, declared that “th} 
Greek government has accepted i 
principle the necessity of such a pre 
gram and requested such Americal 
assistance.” This optimism certainl! 
ought not to be scorned, even by 
those who wait for the actua 
performance. 

Even an election, however, with { 
vastly improved Greek governme 
resulting, cannot relieve the United 
States of a responsibility which alli 
for the best we can give. Forme: 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman o 
New York, who made an extende 
visit to Greece to study the relie: 
problem while he was director gen 
eral of UNRRA, summed up the task 


in these words: 


When we send a mission to Greece 
we don’t want torun the country. But 
there will be very difficult steps to take 
There is no doubt that very drastic 
economic reforms are essential within 
Greece in order to put the country a 
on its feet. One of the great problems 
will be to effect these reforms without 
interfering too greatly in the internal 
administratton. That will require ve 
careful balancing. But I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that basic reforms are 
essential. The solution is going to re 
quire the very best thinking, along both 
economic and human lines. - 3 


President Truman has been give 
the mechanics of control through hi 
power to determine the conditions _ 
our spending. In the ‘delicacy ar 
firmness with which those conditior 
are applied, it seems, will lie the a1 
swer to our questions, — . 


THE BOOK SHELF WORKERS WANTED 


CASEWORKER in Medical Social Service De- 
mM partment, voluntary hospital 12 miles from 
Hf} New York City. Must be graduate accredited 
i) | School of Social Work with Master’s Degree 
and Medical Social field work or experience. 
8555 Survey. 


CASE WORKERS of either sex and all grades 
of training and experience will be considered 
by child placing and adoption service agency 
in Central New York State. Should have car. 


Salaries are good at current hational level. 
8556 Survey. 


CHILDREN’S INSTITUTION in Indiana 
needs case worker (woman) for intake. New 


iin Mo 
finesse He 


{E AMERICAN JOURNAL OF NURSING 
shows the part which professional nurses take 
n the betterment of the world. Put it in 
your library. $3.00 a year. 1790 Broadway 
t 58 St., New York 19, N. Y. 


\RD-TO-RIND or OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS 
jupplied. Write stating “Wants.”” No obliga- position. This person lat ; : 
ion. Opal’s Book Service, Westbury, L. L., visor of an epindiie. or eee 
v. ginning salary. $2,600 to $3,000 depending upon 
training and experience. 8564 Survey. 
FOREIGN BOOKS —— sue 


IHOENHOF’S FOREIGN BOOKS, 
1280 Massachusetts Avenue, Dept. SV 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


INC. 


BOOKPLATES hospital or clinic of acceptable standards es- 
el ae ae sential. Beginning, $3,000 to $3,600. Write 
°EE CATALOG, showing several hundred Veale Ellicott, M.D., Health Officer, Rock- 


yeautiful designs, 
|\TIOCH BOOKPLATES, Box 218, Yellow Springs, Ohio 
: ee is ee 


A CASEWORKER needed for a small Jewish 
MAGAZINE SUBSCRIPTIONS child placement agency. Salary $2,700 to 
: $3,000, eeree we uncn Greece: Agency 
IBSCRIBE FOR PERIODICALS simply by Stee alia seesigegd. 38 no ee 
asking me for them; any number in one orice 304" geuiall caseload, 35 hour five-day week, 
‘Pay after I bill you at publishers’ 2. day. vacation time monthly. — Hebrew 
ntices, CATALOG SG, FREE. Women’s Home for Children, 66 Farmington 
CREHORE, WALPOLE, N. H. eeentere tartiond,.Conn, 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


"ECIAL ARTICLES, THESES, SPEECHES, 
PAPERS. Research, revision, bibliographies, 
etc. Over twenty years’ experience serving 
busy pe ecnal persons. Prompt service ex- 
tended. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 


WORKER wanted for challenging job as Super- 
visor of Girls and House Mothers in well- 
known cottage plan institution near New York 
City. Offers unusual opportunities. Excellent 
salary and maintenance. 8566 Survey. 


a ee SS 

WANTED—Case worker with one or two years 
training, to work in private non-sectarian child- 
placing agency, adoption and foster home 
placement. Pleasant working conditions, salary 
according to training and experience. Morris 
County Children’s Home, 10 Park Place, Mor- 
ristown, N. J, 


516 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y 


Contracts accepted by two ex- 
perienced professionals to an- 
alyze, classify and’ determine 
Bary scales for administrative 
professional and clerical posi- 
tions in social service organiza- opportunity. Apply Jewish Child Guidance Bu- 
tions. reau, 682 High St 


TRAINED CASEWORKERS WANTED FOR 
CATHOLIC FAMILY & CHILD WEL- 
FARE AGENCY EXPANDING AND DE- 
VELSTING ITS PROGRAM. 


i, GRAD 5 Ea id. 5 $2400-3180 
: LANGUAGES GRADEuITA oa.65 oe $2700-$3360 
= CATHOLIC SOCIAL SERVICE, 995 MAR- 
INGUAPHONE MAKES LANGUAGES 
EASY. At home learn to speak Spanish, 


KET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, 
French, German, Russian or any of 29 lan- 


CALIF. 
guages by quick, easy ae ie one Conver- | NATIONAL JEWISH COMMUNITY OR- 
sational Method. You learn by listening. Save 
time, work, money. Available under G.I. Bill 
of Rights. Send for FREE book. Linguaphone 
Institute, 50 RCA Bldg., New York 20, N. Y. 


_ "POWHATAN" INDIAN PIPE 


onc oo bill for genuine ‘‘Powhatan” hand- 
made Indian clay smoking pipe, replica famous 

ginal Virginia antique, with long stem, his- 
toric booklet, directions enjoyment, and care. 
Rustic container, postage prepaid. PAMPLIN 

IPE CO., 11 E. Franklin Street, Richmond 
9, Virginia. 


HANDCRAFT VACATION 


DIVIDEND FOR YOUR VACATION! 
commodations for. six adults in simple, 
cratic home in Vermont. Instruction in — 
dcerafts and archery included in $37.50 
y. Verne Thomas, Wardsboro, Vermont. 
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ast salary and 
8501 Survey. 


DIRECTOR OF CASE WORK, man, with 
Master’s degree from school of social work, 
plus experience in family and child welfare, 
or probation experience. Teaching experience 
in school of social work helpful. Experience in 
supervision and training. Salary $4,000 to 


$5,000. =< 
MEN AND WOMEN CASE WORKERS with 
training at graduate school of social work 
_. also wanted. ; 
Write Robert M. Mulford, Mass. S. P. C. C., 
43 Mt. Vernon Street, Boston 8, Mass. 


OPPORTUNITY for learning to administer 

child service peency in simple setting under 
the guidance of trained field supervisors. In- 
cludes working with Citizens’ Committee, pub- 
lic officials and supervising a visitor. Provi- 
sional appointments under civil service, ex- 
perience required, professional training de- 
sired. Beginning salaries $2562 and $2 , 
depending on size of county, Rural Child Wel- 
ioe Unit, Department of Welfare, Harrisburg, 
a. + - - ~ 


MER VACATION with cooperatively 
ed, friendly people—North Shore, Long 
Victorian home on bay near Sound. 
(with kitchen privileges). 8516 Survey. 
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WORKERS WANTED 


NATIONAL JEWISH ORGANIZATION de- 
sires young man with social work orientation 
and writing skills to develop program and pro- 
motional literature. Some field work also in- 
volved. State age, educational background, 


experience and other particulars. 8562 Survey. 


WANTED: Social worker or medical social 
worker with some experience in case work or 
in a hospital situation, to work in a tubercu- 
losis sanatorium of 125 beds. Medical social 
work part of rehabilitation program. Working 
conditions and salary excellent. Contact Bureau 
of Tuberculosis Control, Michigan Department 
of Health, Lansing 4, Michigan. 


CASEWORKERS AND SUPERVISOR, pro- 
fessionally trained, for multiple service family 
casework agency. Interesting and challenging 


opportunity. 
CASEWORKERS ...... $2400-$3840 
SUPERVISOR Services $3600-$4500 


Write Director, Jewish Social Service Bureau, 
127 N. W. Second Street, Miami 36, Fla. 


CASE WORKERS (2) professionally qualified, 
for agency giving children care in foster homes 
and in cottage type institution; also adoption 
service. Interesting opportunity for varied ex- 
perience including direct work with emotion- 
ally disturbed children under psychiatric con- 
sultation. Write The Children’s Center, 1400 


Whitney Avenue, New Haven, Connecticut. 


CASEWORKERS (two): Graduate training re- 
quired, salaries according to professional train- 
ing and skill. Give full particulars first com- 
munication including age, race, religion. Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society, 71 Warren Avenue, West, 
Detroit 1, Michigan. 


CASEWORKERS—Catholic Family and Child 
Care agency has two staff vacancies. Salary 
according to professional training and experi- 
ence. Opportunity for advancement. Must 
have graduate training. Catholic Charities, 
418 N. 25th Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


TWO CASE WORKERS wanted for an ex- 
panding family agency. Excellent supervision 
and community opportunities. Salary commen- 
surate with training and experience. John W. 
Anderson, 411 Walnut Street, Allentown, Pa. 


NEGRO WOMAN CASE WORKER, qualifica- 
tion of assistant under North Carolina Merit 
System. Private church related agency in Com- 
-munity Chest. Good Samaritan Mission, Ashe- 
ville, N. C 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN TEACHER, single, B.S. degree, desires 
position summer or permanently. State par- 
ticulars. 8561 Survey. 


SOCIAL WORKER, woman, U. S. citizen, 
European trained, Dr. Degree, several lan- 
guages, 3 years American case work experi- 
ence, interested in child guidance, psychiatric 
work, rehabilitation, vocational guidance, in- 
take, interracial programs. Any locality consid- 
ered, but Western U. S. preferred, 8565 Survey. 


AVAILABLE IN AUGUST. Veteran, 28, mar- 
ried, Master’s Degree in Social Work. One 
year experience with family agency, some ex- 
perience in organization work. Interested in 
position in or out of Social Work, but with 
constructive program. 8559 Survey. 


PSYCHOLOGIST—Young man_ desires affili- 
ation with mental hygiene clinic, child guid- 
ance clinic or institution. Has Master’s de- 
gree and some work on Ph.D. Clinical eri- 
ence in consultation with psychiatrist on bot 
adults and children. Familiar with all psycho- 
logical diagnostic and therapeutic techniques, 
including Rorschach and play therapy. Also 
teaching experience in elementary grades, high 

8563 Survey. 


school and college. 
EMPLOYMENT AGENCY 


De sa ee a eee See 
/'GERTRUDE R. STEIN, INC. 


AGENCY, 64 West 48th Street, New 
York. Wisc. 7-4961. A professional =. 
bureau specializing in fund-raising, i 
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AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 
(QUAKERS)— 20 South 12th Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pennsylvania; Clarence E. 
Pickett, Executive Secretary. _ Represents 
the Society of Friends in relief and social 
welfare services on a non-sectarian basis 
and without discrimination of race or _na- 
tionality. Present activities include CHILD 
FEEDING and OTHER RELIEF PRO- 
JECTS: in Japan; in Finland, France, 
Poland, Italy, Austria, Germany and_else- 
where in Europe; MEDICAL WORK, 
DRUG TRANSPORT and REHABILI- 
TATION: in China and India; REFUGEE 
AID; in United States and abroad; RACE 
RELATIONS: improvement of housing and 
employment for Negroes, college lecture- 
ships; INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS: 
housing projects and consultative services 
to management and labor; VOLUNTEER 
WORK CAMPS: for college and_high- 
school students to become acquainted with 
social and economic problems in the United 
States and Mexico; INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS: 350 institutes to promote 
study of religious and economic bases for 
peace and post-war reconstruction; student 
study groups for peace education on college 
campuses. 


THE AMERICAN JEWISH CONGRESS is dedi- 
cated to the protection of the social, civic, 
political, religious and economic rights of 
the Jews in America, and, through its 
affiliation with the World Jewish Congress, 
of the Jewish people throughout the world. 
Its program is carried out through:— 
The Commission ON Law ANnpD Socrat Ac- 
T1Ion (CLSA) works for the utilization of 
the full power of the law and public policy 
and the mobilization of social forces to end 
every form of racial and religious discrimi- 
nation and to promote equal rights for all 
groups. 

The Commission oN ComMunity INTER- 
RELATIONS.(CCI) brings the full power of 
science to bear on the problems of anti- 
Semitism and racial prejudice. 
The O'rr1ce or JEw1sH INForMATION (OJI) 
provides a constant flow of information on 
Jewish affairs and thus lays the foundation 
on which intelligent and informed Jewish 
action can be based. 
The DEPARTMENT OF Wortp JEWIsH Ar- 
FAIrnS (WJA), by serving as the liaison 
with the World Jewish Congress, enables 
American Jewry to play its full role in 
coping with the vast problems confronting 
ews abroad. 

he InstrTUTE oF JEwisH Arrarrs (IJA) 
faithfully and authoritatively keeps the 
record of Jewish life and problems through- 
out the world. 
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THE AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS — 
Administered through national headquar- 
ters in Washington, D. C., and five area 
offices in New York, N. Y., Alexandria, 
Va., Atlanta, Ga., St. Louis, Mo., San Fran- 
cisco, Calif, There are 3,754 local chapters 
organized mostly on a county basis, Sery- 
ices of the (Red Cross are: Services to the 
Armed Forces, Services to Veterans, Com- 
munity Service to Camps and Hospitals, 
Relief to Prisoners of War, International 
Activities, Disaster Preparedness and Re- 
lief, Nursing Services, Nutrition Service, 
First Aid, ‘Water Safety and Accident Pre- 
vention, Blood Donor Service, Volunteer 
Special Services, American Junior Red 
Cross, and College Units. 


——_—_— 


B’NAI B’RITH— Oldest and largest national 
Jewish service and fraternal organization 
whose program embraces manifold activities 
in post-war service, Americanism, youth 
welfare, war relief, education, community 
_and social service, inter-faith good will, de- 
fense of Jewish rights and philanthropy. 
Membership 325,000 including women’s 
auxiliaries and junior units—1003  K 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C, 

Se 


THE GIRLS’ FRIENDLY SOCIETY, U. S. A. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York 16,-N. Y. 
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Week-day organization for girls sponsored require. Austi MacCormick, medal Peles enna esas 

by the Episcopal Church. sesaiee Sec- Dit, Robt. ee Dako Ween Let the Advertising Department tell ; 

retary, Helen Gibson Hogue. Placement. : you about them! => ‘ 
| (In answering advertisements please mention Survey Grapuic) ee 


DIRECTORY OF NATIONAL ORGANIZATIC 


Social, Economic and International Planning 


THE INTERNATIONAL CITY MANAGERS’ AS- 
SOCIATION, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago 
37, Ill. To aid in improving municipal 


administration (1) annually issues the 
Municipal Year Book, the authoritative 
resume of activities and statistical data of 
‘American Cities, (2) publishes Public 
Management, a monthly journal on local 
government administration, (3) conducts 
Management Information Service for 


Cities on a fee, (4) issues special reports 
such as Municipal Public Relations, Police 
and Minority Groups, etc., (5) provides a 
series of eight practical correspondence 
courses in municipal government. Write 
for a complete list of publications and a 
catalogue on training. 

_— 


THE NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- 
TIANS AND JEWS, INC.) 381 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York 16. Founded in 1928 for 
justice, amity, understanding and_cooper- 
ation among Protestants, Catholics and 
Jews. Sixty offices in major cities through- 
out the United States. Functioning com- 
missions on educational, religious, civic and 
community organizations. National Co- 
Chairmen: Arthur H. Compton—Thomas E. 
Braniff—Roger Williams Straus, President: 
Everett R. Clinchy. 


NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE, 348 Engi- 
neers’ Building, Cleveland 14, Ohio. A 
voluntary organization founded in 1899 to 
awaken consumers’ responsibility for con- 
ditions under which goods are made and 
distributed, and through investigation, edu- 
cation, and legislation to promote fair labor 
standards. Minimum membership fee in- 
cluding quarterly bulletin, $2.00. Elizabeth 
S. Magee, General Secretary. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
TEACHERS— An organization of nearly four 
million men and women, working together 
in 26,000 local associations (P.T.A.’s) to 
promote the welfare of children and youth. 
Its nation-wide program emphasizes home- 
school cooperation, parent education, health, 
recreation, juvenile protection, world citi- 
zenship, safety, and community betterment. 
A major project is the preparation and dis- 
tribution of parent-teacher publications, in- 
cluding National Parent-Teacher; The 
P.T.A. Magazine, and the monthly National 
Congress Bulletin; Proceedings of the an- 
nual convention; and two books, Community 
Life in a Democracy and. The Parent- 
Teacher Organization, Its Origins and De- 
velopment. President, Mrs. L. W. Hughes, 
oe South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 5, 
inois. Taney 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH WOMEN, 
1819 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y. 
FIFTY YEARS’ SERVICE TO FAITH 
AND HUMANITY, SERVICE TO FOR- 
EIGN BORN—Immigration aid, port and 
dock work, naturalization aid, Americani- 
zation classes, location of relatives in war- 
separated families. SOCIAL WELFARE 
AND WAR ACTIVITIES—Council houses 
and clubs, nurseries, clinics; scholarships, 
camps, teen-age canteens; work with handi- 
capped. Participation in national wartime 
programs through edicational projects and 
community activities. EDUCATION DI- 
VISION—Contemporary Jewish affairs, in- 
ternational relations and peace, social legis- 
lation. Study groups under national direc- 
tion keep Jewish women throughout country 
alert to vital current issues. 215 Senior 
Sections in United States. 100 Junior and 
Councilette Sections. 65,000 members, 


THE OSBORNE ASSOCIATION, INC. 114 
East 30th Street, New York, N. Y. Tele- 
phone CAledonia 5-9720-9721. Activities: 
=—Collects information about correctional 
Institutions and works to improve cor- 
rectional methods .and standards. Aids 
released prisoners in their problems of 


readjustment yy securing employment and | 


giving such other assistance as they may 


NATIONAL 


ET 


THE NATIONAL VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
ASSOCIATION— 


THE POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL a non-par- 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC.— 112 East 19th St. 


WORLD PEACE FOUNDATION— A non-profit 


. Ginn’ for the purpose of promoting peace, 


_ nomic and social planning: in their 


INFORMATION BUREAU, _INC.,, 
205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. VA 
A non-profit Bureau established in 1918, to 
improve standards in the field of philan- 
thropy, national and international, and to 
advise contributors in their giving. Some 
600 different philanthropic agencies are in- 
quired about’ annually. The Bureau in- 
vestigates agencies and reports whether 
eleven essential standards as to reliability 
and effectiveness are met. Bureau members 
who are eligible for its confidential reports 
include individuals, corporations, chambers 
of commerce, some 570 local community 
chests and councils and 40 foundations. 
Publishes annually “Giver’s Guide to Na- 
tional Philanthropy,” price 10c, and periodic 
newsletters to members. Inquiries welcomed. 


Christine Melcher, Executive 
Secretary, 82 Beaver Street, Room 510, 
New York 5, is the professional organiza- 
tion for counselors and others engaged and 
interested in vocational guidance and_ the 
publishers of OCCUPATIONS, the Voca- 
tional Guidance Journal. ae 


tisan, non-profit organization, was formed 
for the purpose of focusing the attention 
of the liberal opinion-forming public upon 
major political and social issues which are 
vital to lasting peace. 

The PWWC issues news releases and pub- 
lishes pamphlets and a monthly News Bul- 
letin on vital issues contributing something 
positive to buttress the hope and sanity of 
this postwar world and to combat the con- 
fusion it is in. 

If interested in further details or member- 
ship, .send your name and address to: 
POST WAR WORLD COUNCIL, 112 
East 19th Street,, New York 3, New York. 


New York 3. A_ cooperative educational 
society built around a periodical rather th 

a campus, and carrying forward swift re- 
search and interpretation in the fields of 
family and child welfare, health, education, 
civics, industrial and race relations, and the 
common welfare. Publishes monthly Survey 
Graphic, Magazine of Social Interpretation 
without counterpart, and Survey Mid- 
monthly Journal of Social Work. Mem- 
bership, $10, and upwards. 


organization ‘founded in 1910 by Edwin 
justice and good will among nations. This 
purpose is accomplished through the ob- 
jective presentation and interpretation of 
the facts of American foreign relations } 
through publications, study groups and a | 
Reference Service. Publications: Docu-— 
ments on American Foreign Relations, 1938 | 
—(annual); America Looks Ahead (a } 
ae at series); Charter of the United 

ations: Commentary and Documents, by 
Leland M. Goodrich and Edvard Hambro; 
United Nations in the Making: Basic Docu-. 
ments; and other titles. Information con- 
cerning publications and other activities 
sent on request. 40 Mt. Vernon Street, 
Boston 8, Massachusetts. 


This DIRECTORY appears in Survey 
Graphic four times a year including 
special numbers. Its columns are open 
to social action groups organized to 
promote good government, better edu- 
cation, city planning and housing, im- 
proved industrial and labor relations, 
the safeguarding of civil liberties, land 
conservation, study of the Arts—eco- 


NUSUAL 


BOOK BARGAINS 


| UP TO 70% OFF FORMER PRICES | 


These offerings by America’s oldest Mail-Order Book House save you up to 70% of their regular 
retail prices. Each book is brand new in condition, stock-perfect, not second-hand as the prices 
would seem to indicate—a permanent addition to your library. In many cases the quantities on hand 
are the last remaining stocks. All orders promptly filled and covered by our 63-year-old MONEY- 


BACK GUARANTEE. 


1. THE WISDOM OF CONFUCIUS. Art-Type 
edition, handsomely bound in Duo Tone (%4 
simulated leather). Size 534” x 8%”. 236 
pages. Containing the cream of the sayings of 
greatest sage of the East. 69 
(Only 1 copy please) Cc 


2. AMERICA’S 60 FAMILIES. By Ferdinand 
Lundberg. 578 pages... “Who really rules 
America?” Read this famous book and $2 49 
find out.” Only ° 


8. CANTERBURY TALES. By Geoffrey Chaucer, 
rendered into- modern English. 627pages. Con- 
tains all the Rockwell Kent illustrations in two 
colors that appeared in the original limited edi- 
tion which. was published at $50.00. $2 49 
Only ° 


4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9. FOREIGN LANGUAGE WORD 
CARDS. The famous simplified self-teaching 
system of foreign language study, edited by 
outstanding authorities, containing 480 cards 
with illustrations and pronunciations. By means 
of these cards anyone can acquire a basic vo- 
cabulary and a general familiarity with these 
languages. The languages available are: 4. 
Spanish; 5, French; 6. German; 7. Russian; 
8. Portuguese; 9. Italian. 98 
Each language only Cc 


10. THE ROCKWELL KENT SHAKESPEARE. 
The Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Plays—Poems—Sonnets. Illustrated with 40 
magnificent full-page plates by Rockwell Kent. 
Preface’ by Christopher Morley. Large clear 
type. Bound in buckram. Size 7%” x 10”. 
1840 pages (Printed from the exact same 
plates as the limited edition published $3 95 
in 2 volumes at $50.00.) Only ° 


11. 10,000 TRADE SECRETS, RECIPES, etc. 
Fortunes in Formulas for Home, Farm, and 
Workshop. (Henley’s Twentieth Century Book 
of Ten Thousand Formulas, Processes and Trade 
Secrets.) Edited by G. D. Hiscox, M.E. Illus- 
trated Index. 883 pages (Formerly $| 98 
published at $4.00.) Only . 


12. RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM. Pro- 
fusely illustrated with full-page color plates by 
Edmund Dulac. Rendered into English verse by 
Edward Fitzgerald. Handsomely bound. Boxed. 
De Luxe Edition, 1946. ‘‘This deathless poem 


of Omar, the tentmaker, has given millions of ° 


hilosophy, their morals, their codes 
ics and other considera- $1 98 


Only 
13. YOU MUST RELAX. By Edwin Jacobson, 
M.D. How to live a full, energetic life. and 
_ yet relax completely 24 hours a cart The Chicago 
Tribune states: “Many lives will be saved by 


thi lume.” 
is volume Only 98¢ 


people their 
of honor, ¢ 
tions to live by.” 


' 


Bis. THE AMERICAN INDIAN, The story of. 
By Paul Radin, Ph.D. Illustrated throughout. 
391 pages. The first complete story of the 


by a famous authority. 


: SAS eg Pls t : 
15. AUDUBON’S BIRDS OF AMERICA... The 
Birds of America. By John James Audubon. 

llustrated with 435 magnificent. full-color repro- 
ductions, Handsome maroon buckram binding. 

Size 934” x 1234”. Wt. 6 Ibs. Contains all 
- priceless Audubon bird paintings in the cele- 

rated Elephant Folio edition which fetches 


Indi in North and South America, ¢ % 
ndian in No an ou noah $2.49 


from $10,000 to $15,000 at book 
ee eos ony $6.95. 


stands unique and alone.” 


16. THE LITTLE MUSIC LIBRARY. Every 
music listener will treasure these indispensable 
informative handbooks designed to help you en- 
joy a deeper appreciation of great music. Four 
great little books—beautifully boxed. Includes: 
The Story of a Hundred Operas—The Story of 
One Hundred Great Composers—The Story of 
Orchestral Music and Its Times—The Story of 
One Hundred Symphonic Favorites. $ | 938 
A wonderful gift. Complete only ° 


17. THE LOST BOOKS OF THE BIBLE and 
The Forgotten Books of Eden. Two volumes 
complete in one large fully illustrated volume. 
Handsomely bound. 562 pages. This intensely 
interesting volume was highly recommended by 
Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, President of the Fed- 
eral Council of Churches of Christ in 


America. Only $ | .98 


18. GREEK AND ROMAN MYTHOLOGY. 
Manual of Mythology. By Alexander S. Mur- 
tay. With 200 illustrations. Index. 427 pages. 
“Without a knowledge of Mythology, a great 
part. oe English iterate cooperates be ap- 
preciated nor even understood.” 

Only $2.49 


19. THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas 
A. Kempis. Table size 4144” x 6”. Attractively 
bound in blue cloth. 352 pages. “‘Has been 


translated into more languages than any other 
book save the Bible.”—The Encyclopedia 69 
Britannica. Only Cc 


20. CAN YOU TOP THIS? By “Senator” Ed 
Ford,- Harry Hershfield and Joe Laurie, Jr. 
“Enough funny stories to supply all the after- 
dinner speakers and radio comedians of the 
land.”"—N. Y. Daily News. 98 
Only c 


21. A HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. Orpheus. By 
Salomon Reinach. 


Illustrated. “This is the outstanding popular 
history of the religions of the 

world.” + Only $2.49 
22. THE RED AND THE BLACK. By Marie- 
Henri Beyle (De Stendhal). Two vols. in one. 
638 pages. Black and Gold edition. The great 
Taine, world-famous critic, confesses to have 


erg pha French novel of love between thirty 
an orty times. 
Only $2.49 


23. RABELAIS. With the Doré Illustrations. 
The complete and authentic Works of Rabelais. 
Profusely illustrated by Gustave Doré 640 
pages. “Not to have read Rabelais—is not to 
have lived.” “Never has there been, nor is, nor 
shall be, another book like it—for it $2 49 
Only ° 


24, STUDIES IN THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SEX. 
By Havelock Ellis. Complete and unabridged in 
2° volumes. 3,000 pages. Boxed, Formerly 
published in 7 volumes at_$28.00. $9 95 

: The Complete set, . 


25. CARPENTERY. Craft Problems. 
Siegle. With 700 illustrations. Index. Con- 


about carpentry. Only 


tains everything you want to know $2 49 : 


26. THE BOOK OF THE THOUSAND NIGHTS 


AND A NIGHT. (Burton’s Arabian Nights.) The 


complete Burton translation, with the complete 
Burton notes and Terminal Essay, Complete 
Index. [Illustrated with 1001 drawings by 
Valenti Angelo. In 3 volumes at an extraordi- 
nary Bt ice for this sues etnies of one of 
the world’s most important works, © 

= e The set $ | 7.48 


Revised and enlarged edition. , 


By siete. 


27. HOW TO EVALUATE ANTIQUES. First 
Reader For Antique Collectors. By Carl Drep- 
perd. With 1,040 illustrations. Glossary; Index 
“The answer to every collector’s prayer. Use 
it to evaluate your purchase or an unsuspected 


treasure in your attic.” 
: ; Only $2.98 


28. AMERICAN GLASS. By George S. and H. 
McKearin. With 3,000 illustrations. The most 
complete book on American glass ever pub- 
lished. Covers the entire craft of Early Ameri- 
can glass. Detailed identification charts and 


table. Size 8% x 1034”. 
able ize 8% x 1034 As $4.95 


29. THE FIRST LADY CHATTERLEY. By D. H. 
Lawrence. 380 pages. Dial, 1945. ‘The origi- 
nal novel of which ‘Lady Chatterley’s Lover’ 


is the inferi third sion.” 
Ss nferior ird version Only $2.98 


30. FOR EVERYBODY WHO WEARS GLASSES. 
The Art of Seeing. By Aldous Huxley. This is 
Huxley’s own story of visual re-education 
preuee woick he recovered from almost total 

indness, ‘or everyone who wears 
nly 2-49 


glasses. 

31. THE HISTORY OF LAW. 

Seagle. Notes: Bibliography; Index, 439 pages. 

Tudor, 1941. ‘‘The most complete history of 

law yet written in English.” $| 98 
Only ° 


Satanism and Witchcraft. 
“The most important work 


By William 


32. WITCHCRAFT, 
By Jules Michelet. 
on Medieval superstition yet writ- $1 98 
ten.”—Encyclopedia Britannica. Only . 


33. THE DECAMERON. By Giovanni Boccaccio. 
Complete and _ unabridged. Translated by 
Richard Aldington, [Illustrated with full-page 
color plates by Jean de Bosschére. Size 7% x 
10”. Greatest of all the once forbidden books 
this edition was originally published in 2 vol- 
umes at $17.50. $| 98 
Complete 1-volume edition, only ° 


MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 


praca csheenst tad ah alt att batt oil aly 
THE UNION LIBRARY 
ASSOCIATION 


Established 1884 
121-123 East 24th St., New York, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: I enclose $........++-+ for 
which please send me the books I have 
Say ae below; delivery charges pre- 
paid. : 

Les2 3" 45-6 2 ieuemoele 
11 12 13 14 15 16 J]7 18 19° 
20 21 22 23 24 25 26 27 28 
29 30 31 32 33 

(Mark circle around books desired) 
(J Please send me FREE Catalog No. 
352-SG, containing hundreds of equally 
peceiel, Book Bargains — just off the 
press ae ; 
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Nome aes 
Address 
BE & scleral siahatele sue = Craleiete + OSOROMMORR Re 
cee . * “S646 
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Encyclopedia of 


VOCATIONAL 
GUIDANCE 


Edited by OSCAR J. KAPLAN 
(San Diego State College) 


HE ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATION- 

AL GUIDANCE is the most comprehen- 
sive single volume to be published in the 
occupational counseling field. It is the result 
of the conjoint effort of approximately 
THREE HUNDRED EMINENT CONTRIBU- 
TORS. 


Among the subjects covered are the following: 


@ Vocational Guidance Activities in the Principal 
Countries of the World. 


@ Life Duration, Accident Rates, Unemployment 
Rates, and Economic Trends in the Major 
Occupations. 


@ The Validity and Reliability of the Principal 
Psychological Tests used in Counseling. 


@ Advisement of the Physically and Mentally 
Handicapped, the Foreign-born, and Members 
of Minority Groups. 


@ Aptitudes required in the important occupa- 
tions. : 


@ The History of Vocational Guidance. 


@ Definitions of Terms used in the Guidance Field, 
including Statistical Terms. 


Publication: Sept. © 1500 Pages ¢ $18.50 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
TO READERS OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Publication date is September 1947. If you 
send in your order before September, 1947, 
you can get your copy for only $12.50. 


aaannsna= SPECIAL ORDER COUPONennnnnnnce 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 Eas? 40th St., Dept. W, New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $...... for atess. copy(ies) of the 

ENCYCLOPEDIA OF VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE, @ the Special 
Pre-Publication price of $12.50 per copy. The book(s) to be 
mailed to me immediately upon publication. 
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Harriman’s N E W 


Dictionary of 


PSYCHOLOGY 


THE FIRST COMPLETELY NEW WORK 
OF ITS KIND IN TWENTY YEARS! 


SYCHOLOGY Sis-2 

rapidly expanding field 
of knowledge. Its vocabu- 
lary is constantly growing. 
New concepts require é 
clearly defined terminology, 
based upon up-to-date re- 
search and literature. 


In the NEW DICTION- 
ARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, 
Dr. Harriman (Professor 
Philip Lawrence Harriman, 
of Bucknell University, editor-in-chief of the EN- 
CYCLOPEDIA OF PSYCHOLOGY and TWEN- 
TIETH CENTURY PSYCHOLOGY) spared no 
effort to include all terms germane to contempo- 
rary psychology and also, where necessary, to 
clarify terms used in a variety of connotations. 


The scholar in his research, the teacher, the 
librarian and the practicing psychologist in their 
respective tasks, and the student in his work, should 
find this NEW DICTIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGY 


a most useful, quick and ready book of reference. 


THIS IS NOT A REPRINT OF OBSOLETE MATE- 
RIAL BUT NEWLY PREPARED DEFINITIONS AND 
EXPLANATIONS. 


Contains thousands of entries covering all basic 
terms and concepts in psychology, psycho-analysis, 


psychiatry and allied subjects. Wherever possible 
the name of the person who first introduced the 
term, together with other important data, has been 
given. Also contains biographical sketches of leading 
psychologists. 


Publication: June 25 $5.00 


SPECIAL PRE-PUBLICATION PRICE 
TO READERS OF SURVEY GRAPHIC 


Publication date is June 25, 1947. If you send 
in your order before June 25, you can get your 
copy for only $4.00. 


waannea==-SPECIAL ORDER COUPONecuu-----t 


PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY, Publishers 

15 East 40th St., Dept. W. New York 16, N. Y. 
Enclosed is $.... for...... copy(ies) of Harriman's NEW DIC- 
TIONARY OF PSYCHOLOGY, @ the Special Pre-Publication price 
of $4.00 per copy. The book(s) to be mailed to me immediately 
upon publication. = 
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